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FRONTISPIECE 


The Bauls (lit. meaning ‘eccentric, crazy’ etc) are an old religious 
sect of rural Bengal, following an esoteric creed of union with the 
Divine spirit. They wander about singing songs of a mystical 
significance, playing on a single-stringed musical instrument of 
crude making. 


Two Bauls in ecstatic dance 


Painting by Meera Devi 
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TO SIAM 
By 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


When the thunder-voiced Prayer of the Three Refuges 
rang from sky to sky across deserts and hills and 

distant shores, 
the awakened countries poured their rejoicings, 
in great deeds and noble temples, 
in the rapture of self-dedication, in mighty words, 
in the breaking of the bond of self. 


At an unheeded, unconscious moment, 

that prayer, wafted by some sudden wandering breeze, 
touched thy heart, O Siam, lived in thy life 

and shaded it with a branching wealth of well-being. 
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A centre to thy revolving centuries, 
an end to thy endeavours, which is Freedom of Spirit,— 
it helped to bind thy people in a common bond of hope, 
to strengthen them with the power of a 
single-pointed devotion 
to one Dharma, one Sangha, and one immortal Teacher. 


Let those words, potent with an inexhaustible 
creative urge, 
ever direct thee to the adventures of new ages, I 
light up new truths with their own radiant meaning, a 
_ and in one single garland string all the gems of ] 
knowledge, a 
newly gathered.* a 


The Bodhgaya Temple 


* Courtesy “Visvabharati Quarterly”. 16 
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LANGUAGE, ALPHABET AND SCRIPT 
By 


Humayun Kasir 


THERE appears to be a good deal of confusion in the 
public mind about the relation of language to alphabet 
and script. Claims are sometimes made that a particular 
language is capable of being written only in a particular 
alphabet. Sometimes this claim is pushed even further 
and it is said that not only the alphabet but even the 
script is an integral part of a language. Since matters 
concerning language are always charged with emotion, 
some of the emotional fervour is transferred to the 
discussion on alphabet and script. 

A little reflection would however show that language, 
alphabet and script are completely different things, and 
their relation is anything but intrinsic. There are many 
languages in the world which have neither alphabet 
nor script. In India itself there are many tribal people 
who have their own languages. These are fairly 
developed languages capable of expressing poetic emotions 
and sentiments, and yet they are quite innocent of 
either alphabet or script. 

One may concede that a highly developed language 
generally has an alphabet and a script. The reason 
for this is that a highly developed language implies a 
highly developed civilization and man’s memory cannot 
sustain the weight of knowledge and emotion involved 
in such development. Nevertheless, students of history 
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know that for ages man depended on his memory and 
not on the written word for transmitting from one 
generation to another the cultural heritage of the race. 
In fact, it is only with the discovery of printing and 
paper that written texts became the major medium and 
repository of man’s scientific knowledge and emotional 
experience. 


ROLE OF LANGUAGE 


Let us begin with language. It is in one sense the 
most intimate possession of man. It is sometimes so 
linked with his personality that any violation of language 
involves violation of personality. There have been 
philosophers who have attempted to explain language in 
conceptual terms. Some of them have regarded it as 
an artificial construct which could be modified according 
to preconceived notions. Attempts have even _ been 
made to build up artificial languages, but human 
experience shows that such attempts have never succeeded. 

Philosophers who have traced the growth of language 
to human emotion stand on firmer ground. Its first 
beginnings are to be found in the emotional transfer 
of experiences between mother and child. Such a 
relation is never merely intellectual When a mother 
fondles a child, there is not merely an_ intellectual 
awareness of one another between them. Far more 
important, there is an emotional oneness which gives a 
peculiar sanctity to their relation. When a mother 
scolds or punishes a child, this emotional element is 
equally present. Similarly, when the child makes noises 
to express its hunger or some other sense of discomfort, 
it is not a mere intellectual report but it carries with 
it an emotional connotation and an imperative that 
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the discomfort must be removed. That is how a child 
first acquires its language, and the term mother-tongue 
has become synonymous with man’s most intimate form 
of expression. 


CONCEPT AND LANGUAGE 


Human languages differ from animal sounds express- 
ing various states of emotion or urges to action in 
their greater complexity and _ intelligibility. This is 
where concepts begin to play their part in the develop- 
ment of language. A concept is based essentially on a 
generalization of a number of particular experiences. 
Such generalization involves both analysis and synthesis. 
It is man’s power to analyse the elements of a situation, 
pick out the essential ingredients and relate them to 
similar elements in other situations that gives him 
supremacy over all other animals. Language. is the 
symbol of this superiority, and the state of development 
of a language generally marks the stage of civilization 
which a particular individual or community has reached. 

Language is thus based on man’s deepest emotions 
and enriched by his conceptual grasp of the world. 
It however goes beyond emotion and thought by 
creating a fusion in which the whole is greater than 
the sum total of the parts. It would not perhaps be 
wrong to call this totality spiritual. Language is thus 
man’s deepest spiritual possession and also the instrument 
through which he can express and expand his spirituality. 


INVIOLATE ELEMENT 


If we accept this interpretation of the origin and 
nature of language, it is not surprising that language should 
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be the most inviolate element in man’s personality. 
Indeed, a man can change almost all his other material 
and mental possessions and yet retain his identity. If a 
rich man becomes poor, he does not cease to be himself. 
He can change his clothes and form of dwelling 
without the slightest effect on his personality. He can 
change his customs and beliefs and yet remain the 
same man. He can change his country, for people can 
and do migrate from one part of the world to another. 
He can and does change his nationality and yet he 
remains the same man. He can even change his 
religion, for conversions do take place on both an 
individual and a mass scale. He cannot, however, 
change his language and yet remain the same person. 
In fact he cannot change his language at all, for even 
though he may learn another language, the associations 
and emotional charge of his mother-tongue can never 
be transferred to a language which he has later 
learnt. 

Even a_ rapid survey of the _ history of 
Europe would show that while State boundaries 
have changed again and again, political nationality 
has often been in a state of flux, and customs and 
religions have changed with the passage of time, 
the linguistic frontiers of Europe have remained 
almost unchanged through centuries, if not millennia. 
In fact, the most violent attempts to suppress 
languages have failed. If _ political persecution or 
economic disabilities could suppress a _ language, 
Polish would have disappeared from the surface of 
the world several hundred years ago. The vitality 
of Hebrew is another example of the way in which 
language has survived persecution of every con- 
ceivable type. 
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THE ALPHABET 


Language is therefore something which is intrinsic 
to the nature of the individual. Not so the alphabet. 
In fact, there are hundreds of millions of people in 
the world who use languages and use them skilfully 
without being aware that language involves any such 
thing as an alphabet. Some of the greatest poets of 
the world were unlettered men and completely un- 
aware that their creations depended upon an intellectual 
abstraction called the alphabet. If we are to attempt 
a definition of an alphabet, we may say that it is an 
analysis of the various sounds used in a_ particular 
language and their arrangement according to certain 
principles. These principles vary from alphabet to 
alphabet and make some superior to others from the 
point of view of scientific analysis. Nevertheless, 
alphabets remain comparatively abstract things, in 
which the common man is hardly interested and of 
which he is generally unaware. | 

One may go further and say that though the 
alphabet is based on the language, it is not an in- 
trinsic part of it. The same language can be written 
in different alphabets. The Greek alphabet differs from 
the Arabic or the Sanskrit, but the same sentences can 
be written in any of them. There is the story of an 
Indian political leader who delivered a speech in 
German without any knowledge of the language, on the - 
basis of a prepared text he had written down in the 
Gujerati script. The superiority of the Sanskrit alphabet 
lies in the fact that here is an arrangement of sounds 
according to phonetic principles but there are other 
alphabets which have also proved effective though based 
‘on other principles. The Sanskrit alphabet appeals to 
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students of linguistics as it groups together different 
groups of sounds produced by different parts of man’s 
speech organs. 

Another claim made on behalf of the Sanskritic 
alphabet is that it enables a more correct enunciation 
of sounds than other alphabets. This claim is partially 
true but is not justified in the extravagant form in 
which it is often made. There are sounds produced by 
the human voice that cannot be expressed in the 
Sanskritic or indeed in any other alphabet. There is 
no letter in the Sanskritic alphabet which corresponds 
to a in man. Indian students of philology know that 
the Sanskrit alphabet has no letter which can express 
the short a at the end of Tamil words. In fact, the 
same sound when prnounced by different persons has 
slight variations in timbre, tone and volume. Since the 
possibility of such variations is infinite, it is obvious 
that no alphabet however elaborate, would express 
these infinite nuances in the human voice. 

The alphabet does have some relation to the lan- 
guage, as suggested above, even though the relation is 
not as intimate as we sometimes think. Script is a 
completely different matter and has no relation whatever 
to any language or to any alphabet. If the alphabet 
is an arrangement of the sounds which are used in a 
particular language, the script consists of mere visual 
signs to refer to particular letters in the alphabet. The 
same sound can and is represented by any number of 
different visual symbols. In the Roman script, which 
is used by many European languages, the visual marks 
that represent capital letters and small letters are often 
quite different. Nobody would however suggest that these 
separate letters or sounds, and still less that either the 
capital or the small letters have any particular sanctity 
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attached to them. 
ALPHABET AND SCRIPT 

It is surprising that in India of all countries there 
should be so much confusion about the relation between 
alphabet and script. The Sanskrit alphabet was developed 
in the course of centuries and was perfected almost 
two thousand years ago. Not so the script. At one 
time, this alphabet was written in the Brahmi script. 
Soon after there appeared on the scene the Kharoshthi 
script. For almost a thousand years, both Brahmi and 
Kharoshthi existed side by side. There are other scripts 
also which have been used as visual representation of 
the Sanskrit alphabet. We have thus the Asoka script, 
the Gupta script, the Sarada script, the Sarasvati script 
and the Pallava script. All of them accept the same 
_ alphabet, but the system of visual representation differs 
in the case of each. 

Even today, all the North Indian languages have 
inherited the Sanskrit alphabet, but the script used is 
different. The same alphabet is expressed in one 
way in Devanagari, in another way in Maithili 
and in still other ways in the Bengali, Assamese and 
Oriya scripts. There is no difference among Assamese, 
Bengali, Hindi and Oriya so far as the alphabet is 
concerned, but the scripts in which these languages are 
written differ quite radically. It would be fantastic to 
suggest that any one of these scripts has any specially 
sacrosanct relation with the alphabet which is common 
to all of them. 

If then the script and the alphabet are different, 
there is no reason why there should be so much 
excitement in India—and sometimes elsewhere—over the 
question of script. The script is in any case an artificial 
symbol which the child acquires through painful labour 
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and often only under the pressure of physical and 
mental compulsion by his teachers. A child may imbibe 
its language with its mother’s milk, but it acquires an 
alphabet only when it is disciplined in a school. The 
script it learns even more painfully, and it does in 
fact take a fairly long time before it associates a particular 
visual mark with a particular sound. This process of 
acquisition of a script is neither easy nor pleasant, 
however rewarding it may be afterwards. 

We may therefore conclude that language is something 
whichis intrinsic to personality. Alphabet has a certain 
relation to language and some alphabets express different 
sounds more successfully than others. Scripts are an 
abstraction thrice removed from direct experience. Any 
alphabet can be written in any script, and therefore 
it follows that any language can be written in any 
script, provided the alphabet has the necessary sounds. 
If it has not, such sounds may be added and _ visual 
symbols invented or adopted to represent them. The 
only basis on which to prefer a script would therefore 
be clarity, legibility and capacity for easy manual and 
mechanical manipulation.* 


* This article first appeared in the 1960 Republic Day (26th January, 
1960) number of the Hindusthan Times and of some other journals. 


THE INFLUENCE OF EASTERN RELIGIONS 
ON WESTERN THOUGHT 


By 


Pror. FrieEpRICH HEILER 


EasTERN religions have had a considerable influence on 
European spiritual and intellectual life, though not on 
the Christian Churches and, on the whole, not on the 
theological systems. It was mostly a select group of 
broad-minded intellectuals, among them great poets and 
scholars, to whom the greatness and depth of the eastern 
religious world was revealed. In the main, the West 
was influenced by three religious fields: Chinese wisdom, 
Indian mysticism and the Buddhism which resulted from 
it, and Islamic Sufism. 


CHINESE WISDOM 


Chinese thought was first propagated in the West 
by the Jesuit missionaries to China. They instilled their 
own enthusiasm into the circles of the enlightened. In 
a book edited by four Jesuit Fathers in 1687 in Paris, 
K’ung-fu-tze is praised in such terms as ‘the wisest 
above all others’, ‘the master of moral philosophy as 
well as of politics. In their opinion, there never was 
a European philosopher whose authority was such as 
K’ung-fu-tze possessed ; they do not consider his teachings 
to be contradictory to the doctrine of the Gospels. 
The German philosopher Gottfried Wiihelm Leibniz 
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frequently exchanging letters with Jesuit missionaries, 
expressed the desire that Chinese missionaries be sent 
to the West, so that they ‘could instruct it concerning 
the value and the practice of natural theology,’ while 
Western missionaries would also go to China, for the 
revealed religion had to be sent to the East. Out of 
this mutual exchange was to come the ‘great harmony’ 
of a peaceful, world-wide empire. In the same tenor 
was Christian Wolff's famous lecture De Sinarum Philosophia 
Practica (1721). He praised ‘the very virtuous and 
learned Confucius’ as the ‘restorer of the Chinese world- 
wisdom’ who ‘had come as a gift from the divine 
Providence to the Chinese....to save China from ruin’. 
A demonstration of his high wisdom was found by Wolff 
especially in the fact that his doctrines were concordant 
with natural intellect. Wolff ascribed it to Providence 
‘that we came to know the wisdom of the Chinese 
just now, when it is a regrettable fact that most of 
those calling themselves Christians are very far from 
Christian virtue’. Voltaire too joined those who admired 
Confucian ethics and Chinese culture in general—“The 
greatest of our Saints did never formulate a more 
heavenly principle than Confucius, when he wrote: 
‘Heaven has gifted me with virtue, man cannot hurt 
me”. K’ung-fu-tze’s morality is, in the eyes of Voltaire, 
‘as pure, as severe, and, at the same time as human 
as that of Epictetus. He found with K’ung-fu-tze 
especially that which he missed in the Christian Church, 
i.e., religion and ethics based on reason, without revelation, 
mystery and miracle. During the period of Encyclo- 
paedism, French intellectual life was greatly influenced 
by Chinese wisdom and the Chinese view of life. 
Similarly, at the time of the Enlightenment, German 
intellectual life was under the influence of Chinese 
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poetry. To the occidental rationalists, K’ung-fu-tze, 
with Socrates and Mohammed, became models of natural 
and reasonable religion. Such predilection for Chinese 
ideals and ideals became so usual that one was justified 
in speaking of a ‘Chinoiserie’ in literature. The reaction 
did not fail to come, but the ageing Goethe was deeply 
attracted by the deeper, mystic side of the Chinese 
spirit. This fact is proved by his reproduction From 
the Chinese and his poems Chinese-German Seasons and Times 
of the Day. 

It was not till the nineteenth century that Lao-tze’s 
Tao-teh-king, a book of the deepest mystic wisdom, was 
made available to the West. In a lecture at a Parisian 
academy, Able Remusat stated that Lao-tze was ‘related’ 
to Pythagoras and Plato. Later on, one translation 
chased another in the western world, and soon there 
followed numerous practical reproductions. The translators 
were not sparing in words of highest admiration. The 
American scholar, Paul Carus, characterized Lao-tze as 
‘one of the most astonishing thinkers of mankind’. His 
book, he said, bore ‘comparison with the holy scriptures 
of Buddhism and the New Testament’. He added that 
‘the likeness of Lao-tze’s, the Buddha’s and Christ’s 
doctrines renders the book indispensable to every person 
interested in religion’, Others compared the ideas of 
Lao-tze with those of Meister Eckhart. One of the 
latest translators, Erwin Rousselle, having spent many 
years in China studying the wisdom of the Chinese, 
calls the Tao-teh-king ‘a unique book in the spiritual 
history of mankind’ and states: ‘This book is one of 
the few books of mankind where the Deity takes off 
her veils and reveals herself to those willing to listen, 
and only to those’. He adds that ‘because it is valid 
beyond the limits of time and space, the spirit of Lao-tze 
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will manifest itself even in centuries still to come’. 
Even Christian theologians admiringly bowed before the 
greatness of this mystic. The Roman Catholic theologian 
Herman Schell confessed: ‘Among all the writings, the 
domain of the inspiration of the Old and New Testaments 
excepted, where mankind deposited the painstakingly 
obtained results of religious research and left them as 
a legacy to future generations, there probably could 
not be found a single one worthy to contend for the 
primary position with Lao-tze’s booklet’. The Protestant 
Professor and Old Testament scholar Julius Grill, because 
of his profound knowledge of the language, was one of 
the best western interpreters of the Tao-teh-king. He 
perceived the fact that in what concerns Lao-tze ‘we are 
confronted with one of the most remarkable facts in 
the history of the human spirit’. He saw him as 
‘outstanding among the misjudged great personalities in 
the history of mankind’. In Grill’s opinion, Chinese 
mysticism, as manifested in Lao-tze, rose above the 
legislation and prophecy of the Old Testament to attain 
the clear summits of the ethical conception of the New 
Testament. Grill believed that ‘in the work of Lao-tze 
we encounter a_ strange anticipation of the ethical 
fundamental ideas of Christ’. He discovered eighty-one 
parallels to the New Testament and thus was brought 
to the conviction that this booklet was apt to ‘induce 
the Christian theologians to a renewed examination of 
the idea of revelation’. The loneliness of Lao-tze proved 
itself to be, as Grill says, ‘an integral part of his power’. 
‘The fact that he never has been completely understood 
in his time might signify that his time is still coming, 
that he is not a man and a name of the past, but a present 
and future power. He is more modern than modern people 
and more full of life than living persons’. 
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INDIAN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


To a far greater extent the western intellectual 


world has come under the magnetic influence of Indian - 


religious thought. The French adventurer, Anquetil 
Duperron (1731-1805), having entered the British colonial 
army in order to acquaint himself with the wisdom of 
the Parsees in Bombay, brought back to Europe not 
only the holy books of the Zend-Avesta, but also a 
Persian translation of the Vedic Upanisads. This trans- 
lation had been made in 1656 by order of the Mogul 
prince, Dara-Shekoh, who, because of this, was ordered 
to be beheaded by his own cruel brother, Aurangzeb. 
In 1801 Duperron edited a Latin translation under the 
characteristic title Oupnek’at (for Upanisad) which he 
describes as ‘the secret which has to be covered, a work 
most rare even in India, containing the secret theo- 
logical and philosophical doctrine’. He quotes the motto, 
taken from an Upanisad, ‘Whosoever knows God, 
himself becomes God’. This translation became for 
Schopenhauer a prayer-book for daily use. He praised 
it as ‘a production of the highest human wisdom’. 
‘How the Oupnek’at is breathing the holy spirit of the 
Vedas ! How one is moved to the depths of one’s whole 
being by this spirit, as soon as one has become 
acquainted with the Persian Latin of this unique book ! 
On every page one is confronted with deep, original 
and sublime thoughts, while high and holy earnest is 
radiating from the whole book. It is the most grati- 
fying, the most soul-lifting reading to be found all over 
the world (the original texts excepted). It has been the 
consolation of my life and will be the consolation in the 
hour of my death.’ In the same way, the philosopher 
Paul Deussen (of Kiel) understood the Upanisads 
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which he has translated into German with great under- 
standing. He detected in the Upanisads ‘if not the 
most scientific, the most intimate and most direct 
instruction concerning the deepest secret of existence’. 
He found in them ‘philosophical conception which could 
not meet their counterpart in India, nor probably any- 
where else’. He put the Upanisads on the same level 
with the New Testament ; he was convinced of the fact 
that ‘these two highest manifestations of religious 
consciousness in no way contradict each other, but 
complete each other in a most beautiful way’. Malvida 
von Meysenburg, an important German woman author 
of the famous autobiographical Memoiren einer Idealistir, 
influenced by Schopenhauer and Deussen, also made 
use of the Upanisads as a prayer-book. Every night in 
giving the benediction to Olga, a girl she had taken 
into her home as a daughter, she uttered the great 
word ‘That art thou’. She too, praised the Upanisads 
in hymnical words: ‘We are granted a look into a 
deep, wonderful revelation of the mysteries of existence— 
that the true, the real, has forever been Existence and 
only manifests itself restlessly and under always changing 
forms.’ If the mysticism of ancient India were widely 
spread, she hoped for a moral rebirth of the whole 
occidental world—‘If only there were made room for 
the conviction that we are all one, that Brahma is in 
every man, black, white or yellow, even in every 
animal, in every plant, in short, in the whole of 
creation—the results would be immense, I strongly 
believe.’ Houston Stewart Chamberlain, an English 
philosopher who lived in Germany, praised the Vedantic 
wisdom. It seemed to him so ‘beautiful of unity’ because 
in it there was no discrepancy between religion and 
philosophy. When he was once asked whether he was 
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related to the well-known politician, Chamberlain, he 
answered that he was related ‘much more to YAajnavalkya, 
the great seer of the Upanisads’. 

Even before Paul Deussen, Max Miiller had translated 
the Upanisads into English. He had opened to the 
western world the knowledge of the oldest bible of 
mankind, the Rg-Veda, and he praised its beauties. He 
became the greatest pioneer of comparative religion. He 
published the gigantic work Sacred Books of the East 
comprehending in no less than fifty volumes the canonical 
scriptures of the eastern religions. Ever against the 
narrow-inindedness of Christian theologians, he did not 
cease to emphasize God's revelation in other religions, 
especially in Indian religious thought. He was the first 
European scholar to announce that India had a spiritual 
message for Europe. This he did in a book entitled 
India, What Can It Teach Us? Although he confessed 
himself to be a Christian, regarding the pure gospel of 
Christ as his precious pearl, he advised some Japanese 
students, who had asked him which religion the Japanese 
should embrace, to remain Buddhists. 

The Bhagavad-Gita was likewise enthusiastically 
received by great German scholars. August Wilhelm 
von Schlegel edited the original text together with a 
Latin translation. In his prologue he greeted the 
unknown poet with exalted words: ‘Foremost, I greet 
thee, worthy of adoration, holiest seer and prophet of 
the divine! By means of whose oraculous words of 
revelation the mind is uplifted to all that is sublime, 
eternal, and divine, experiencing a feeling of inexpressible 
bliss ; I always shall adore the imprints of thy feet.’ 

Wilhelm von Humboldt, himself a master of Sanskrit, 
wrote a scholarly dissertation on this holy poem. He 
confessed to a friend that ‘it is probably the deepest, 
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the most sublime thought which humanity has to offer.’ 
He added: ‘On reading the Indian poem for the first 
time, I felt incessantly grateful to divine Providence 
for having let me live to know this work.’ 

Another German translator, Fr. Lorinser, thought 
himself able to prove that the author of the Bhagavad- 
Gita. was indebted for ‘his purest and most highly 
praised doctrines’ to the New Testament—an opinion 
which is historically impossible, because the Gita is much 
earlier than the New Testament. He characterizes it as 
‘the most beautiful and sublime didactic poem ; it might 
be considered as one of the noblest flowers of pagan 


wisdom’. 

The French author Simone Weill, born Jewish but 
regarding herself as a non-baptized Christian, confessed : 
“When I was reading these beautiful words, sounding 
so very Christian, it happened to me that I was over- 
come by the feeling that we owed to religious truth 
much more than the applause we usually gave to a 


beautiful work of poetry.’ 


OTHER MYSTICAL WORKS 


Besides these two great documents of Indian wisdom, 
other mystical works of Indian origin were translated and 
enthusiastically received in the West. Gita-govinda was 
translated by Friedrich Ruckert, a great German linguist 
and poet, and, lately, the Bhagavata Purana has been 
translated by Walter Eiditz, who, during a stay of several 
years in India, and under the spiritual guidance of 
a guru originating from Germany, became an enthusiastic 
herald of the Krsna mysticism. Mention must be made 
also of other poetical works likewise impregnated with 
the pious spirit of India. When they became known 
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in Europe, a storm of enthusiasm broke out among 
the greatest German poets. The tragedy Sakuntala, by 
Kalidasa, was praised by Herder, Schiller, Goethe, and 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, as also Kalidasa’s poem 
Meghduta (the Cloud-Messenger), and the poem on Nala 
and Damayanti. 

Very famous are Goethe’s verses : 

Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms and the 

fruits of its decline 

And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, 

feted, fed, 

Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself in one 

sole name combine ? 

I name thee, Sakuntala, and all at once is said. 

* 

Nala and Damayanti, we have to kiss them ; 

And Meghaduta, the messenger cloud ; 

Who will not send him to all his friends ? 

Goethe was inspired by other Indian themes also. 
Having read in a book by a Dutch missionary, about 
the institution of the devadasis (called by the Portuguese 
bajaderes) and about the practice of sati (the widow 
burning herself with the corpse of her dead husband) 
he wrote his wonderful poem, Der Gott und die Bajadere. 
When the god who had spent a night of pleasure with 
the temple prostitute feigned himself dead, then this 
devadast, regarding herself as his wife, like a true sati 
cast herself into the flames of the pyre. Another moving 
poem which Goethe wrote under Indian influence is 
entitled The Prayer of a Pariah. 

The literary influences of India upon European 
literature were enhanced by personal visits of Indians 
to European countries. Great Indian personalities of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries were enthusiasti- 
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cally received in the West. Rammohan Roy, the 
founder of the Brahmo Samaj, who died in England, 
exercised a considerable influence upon liberal Protes- 
tants, especially Unitarians. Sri Ramakrishna was presen- 
ted with sympathy and understanding by Max Miiller 
and Romain Rolland. The lyrical, dramatic and _philo- 
sophical works of Rabindranath Tagore in _ their 
occidental translations found an immense number of 
enthusiastic readers. Myself, I was witness of the 
vigorous applause given to Tagore when he gave a 
lecture and recited his poems in a big hall in my 
native town Munich. Romain Rolland and a number of 
other writers made Mahatma Gandhi accessible to the 
western mind. The American, John Haynes Holmes 
confessed : ‘If I believe in rebirth, I should—I men- 
tion it with due respect—see in Mahatma Gandhi the 
Christ returned to our world’. In the finishing lines 
of his work, Romain Rolland apostrophes both, the 
Indian poet and the man of politics: ‘O Tagore, O 
Gandhi, you streams of India, encircling in a double 
embrace the Orient and the Occident—the one a 
tragedy of heroic action, the other a dream of light, 
never ending—both an emanation of the grace of God 
towards the earth, the earth, broken up by the 
ploughshare of brutal force. O spread it, the divine 
seed’. 

_Not only the ‘free-thinkers’ of the West, but even 
the missionaries to India have been deeply touched by 
Indian piety. Some of them became its interpreters and 
heralds, such as Pope, Macnicol and Farquhar. Others 
were totally taken up by its influence, especially Jakob 
Wilhelm Hauer who strove for an Aryan or Indo- 
Germanic religion, combining the elements of Indian 
and German mysticism. Others believed less in a 
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mission from the Christian West to India, and more 
in one from religious India to West. The Anglican 
missionary J. C. Winslow declares: ‘Rather, it is true 
to say that we of the West cannot do without India ; 
and the more I understand of India, the more pro- 
foundly convinced I become that the light which the 
Indian religious genius will be able to throw upon 
Christian thought and life will be almost revolutionary 
in character, and reveal our present understanding of 
them as singularly partial and inadequate’. 

A similar view of the mission of India was stated 
by a learned Hindu at the World Congress for Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Progress in Berlin in 1910: 
‘India, as it is today, has a message for the world and for 
the Occident: the triple message of the direct union 
with the self-revealing mind, of the synthesis of the 
world religions, which combines Yoga or subjective 
fellowship with the Gospel of all great prophets, and 
of the brotherhood of mankind, which has to be con- 
sidered as being the Son of God’ (Vaswani). ; 

When the Christian Sadhu Sundar Singh who was 
born a Sikh but through a vision of Christ’ became a 
preacher of the Gospel, went to Europe and to the 
United States, he wore the saffron vestment, the Indian 
symbol of renunciation, and he explained the Gospel 
by Indian parables. Crowds of people, gathered in 
churches and assembly halls, were deeply impressed by 
this Indian form of Christian faith and life. 


THE INFLUENCE OF BUDDHISM 


Buddhism has been of no less inportance to the 
West. The great theologian of the Christian church, 
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Origen, who belonged to the Alexandrian catechetical 
school, was deeply influenced by Hinduism and Buddhism. 
He held to the Indian cyclic cosmology, and was 
convinced, like Mahayana Buddhists, that Christ could 
not enter into his full bliss as long as one of his fol- 
lowers was still entangled in evil and suffering. . Later 
on, Buddhism was introduced into Christian countries 
in the form of a legend of a saint. The legend of 
Barlaam and Josaphat is nothing but a Christianized 
version of the legend of the Buddha. The original 
story migrated to the West gathering a faint Christian 
colouring—via Persia, Syria and Byzantium, as my 
Sanskrit teacher, Professor Ernst Kuhn has shown in 
an erudite dissertation. Under the name of Josaphat 
(that is, the word ‘Bodhisattva’ adapted to the Syrian 
language) the Buddha became a Christian saint, and 
his memory is celebrated every year in the calender 
of the Greek Church as well as of the Roman Church. 
Indeed, the likeness between the Christian and the 
Buddhist ideal of a saint is so strong that the medi- 
eval Venetian traveller in Asia, Marco Polo, to whom 
the West is indebted for its first precise knowledge of 
Buddhism, could justly declare: ‘If Buddha had been 
a Christian he would have become a great saint of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; because his life has been so pure and saintly’. 
In recent days, a large number of great western minds 
have been deeply impressed by the personality and the 
doctrine of Buddha. The ‘first apostle of Buddhism in 
Germany was Schopenhauer; in the belief that the 
Buddha and he himself were teaching the same doctrines 
as the Upanisads, he put a Tibetan Buddha statuette 
on his desk. Under the influence of Schopenhauer, 
the German poet and composer Richard Wagner, felt 
himself drawn towards the Buddha; to Mathilde Wesen- 
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donck he confessed that, ‘involuntarily’, he had become 
a Buddhist. ‘Buddhism’, he says, ‘presents a conception 
of the world, compared with which every other dogma 
must appear paltry and narrow. Though he did not 
succeed in realizing his plan for a musical drama about 
the Buddha, to be entitled The Victorious (Jina), Buddhist 
motifs are to be found in his most famous music-dramas, 
Tristan und Isolde and Parsifal. Even Nietzsche’s book 
Umwertung aller Werte (Revaluation of All Values), contains 
a hymn in praise of Buddhism. He found it to be a 
‘a hundred times more realistic than Christianity’. 
Anatole France saw in the Buddha ‘the best adviser and 
sweetest comforter of suffering mankind’; Leopold Ziegler 
characterized him as the prototype of the Protestant. 
The philosopher Hans Driesch (of Leipzig) thought that 
‘Buddhism, as a religion and metaphysics, and Christianity 
stand side by side, being of equal value’. According 
to the German Bruno Petzold, ‘the pure water of the 
Mahayana can still fortify and refresh mankind’. 

There were European, especially German, scholars 
who, by their exact philological and historical critical 
studies, prepared the way for this sympathetic attitude 
towards Buddhism. The most important of them was 
Hermann Oldenberg, whose work Buddha, His Doctrine 
and His Community has been published in many editions. 
Another sympathetic interpreter of the Buddha and his 
gospel was Hermann Beckh, formerly a lawyer, then 
an Indologist and Tibetologist, later on a priest of 
the anthroposophical Christen-gemeinschaft. There is no 
other book except the Bible I have read so often as 
his book on Buddhism. Beckh writes: ‘The task of 
our time cannot be anything but to know Buddhism in 
its essence, and from this insight to gain a deepening 
of religious knowledge and religious life. Every study 
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in the field of comparative religion, the really scientific 
inquiry, not least of Buddhism, will be able to lead 
us to a deeper conception of Christianity’. No other 
western scholar or poet has described the character 
and importance of the legend of the Buddha in so 
fine a way as Hermann Beckh has done. ‘What Buddhism 
is, in its inmost essence, has perhaps found its deepest 
expression in that legend. This story, which belongs 
to the most beautiful and penetrating productions of 
human literature, not only contains an ascendance of 
humanly and poetically moving features, but it represents, 
clothed in dramatic occurrences, the essence of the 
doctrine of the Buddha, what Buddhism is in its very 
heart, and it does this in a much grander way, imme- 
diately appealing to the intelligence and to the mind, 
than the doctrinal texts are able to do’. 

At the end of the ‘nineteenth century regular 
propaganda for Buddhism was started by individuals in 
the West. First was Praesidialrat Theodor Schulz who 
saw in Buddhism a possible ferment for a future regenera- 
tion of religious consciousness in the realms of European 
culture. Then followed the work of the English 
married couple, T. W. and Caroline Rhys Davids (they 
were well-known scholars who founded the Pali Text 
Society and thus did much to make Theravada Buddhism 
known). Others who may be mentioned include the 
Berlin medical doctor Paul Dahlke who founded a 
Buddhist temple in Berlin; the Landgerichtsrat Georg 
Grimm (of Munich), author of a book Buddhism, Religion 
of Reason; the bacteriologist Hans Much (of Hamburg) ; 
the translator of the Sutta Pitaka, Karl Eugen Neumann ; 
and the Danish author of Buddhistic novels, Karl 
Gjellerup. Some Germans became Buddhist monks and 
entered a Ceylonese monastery. Its mahathera was 
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Bhiksu Nyanatiloka (A. Gueth) who had edited translations 
of many canonical Pali texts. Buddhist societies were 
formed, such as the Mahabodhi Society working from 
its centre in Calcutta, not only for the restoration of 
Buddhism in India but also to spread Buddhist ideas 
in western countries; the Buddhist Society in England ; 
the society, ‘Les aims du Bouddhisme’, founded by the 
American, Constant Lounsberry, with its journal La 
Pensée Bouddhique; and the American society, Fellowship 
Following Buddha. A Buddhist monastery was established 
in London. In England as well as in Germany there 
exist organized Buddhist communities. The most impor- 
tant of them is the Altbuddhistische Gemeinde, with its 
journal Yana. Maya Keller-Grimm, the daughter of 
Georg Grimm, is its leader, a really saintly woman. 
Besides the Theravada communities there are others 
adhering to the Mahayana, for instance, the Order of 
the Arya Maitreya Mandala. The object of this order 
is to proclaim in the West the doctrine that the 
Buddha is inhabiting every human being. 


ISLAMIC INFLUENCE 


Even Islam has strongly influenced European 
intellectual life since medieval times. The great scholastic 
theologians, first of all Thomas Aquinas, were indebted 
to the great Arabic philosophers, Avicenna and Averroés. 
Through Arabic writings medieval scholasticism received 
the works of Aristotle. 

In the period of the Enlightenment, the old 
Christian polemics against Mohammed were replaced 
by real admiration. A German churchman of the 
eighteenth century, Konsistorialrat Boysen of Quedlinburg, 
who edited a translation of the Koran, praised Islam 
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as the most rational religion after the Christian 
religion. 

The greatest poetical genius of Germany, Goethe, 
was attracted by Islamic Sufism which had found its 
most poetical form in Persia. His West-dstlicher Divan, 
a collection of poems containing the ideas of Persian 
mysticism, with an important commentary, has become 
the Magna Carta of oriental enthusiasm in Germany. 
A German orientalist, Hans MHeinrich Schaeder, has 
shown the enormous influence of Persian poetry on 
Goethe in his illuminative book Goethes Erlebnis des Ostens. 
Goethe admired especially the Persian poet Hafiz— 

Hafiz ! what arrogance to put oneself 
on a par with him ! 
Hafiz, with thee alone 
I want to compete, 
Delight and pain 
We both twins may share. 

Goethe was especially attracted by the mystical 
idea of annihilation (fana, corresponding to the Indian 
nirvana). He uses the Persian parable of the butterfly 
who, attracted by the light, casts itself into the flame. 
But he gives to this mystical idea an ethical accent : 

And as long as thou hast not reached 
This skill, ‘die and grow, 

Thou art only a wretched guest 

On this gloomy earth. 

Although the influence of Islamic mysticism on 
Goethe is mainly ethical and aesthetical, one has to 
acknowledge that few western spirits have conceived so 
deeply the essence of Islam as Goethe did when he 
said in a wonderful verse : 

As Islam means surrender of oneself to God, we 
all live and die in Islam. 
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Another great German who has interpreted Islamic 
poetry to the West is Friedrich Ruckert who was a 
learned linguist and at the same time a mystic poet. 
Yet another orientalist, Hammer-Purgstall, has made 
Persian poetry known in Germany. Many English, 
German and French scholars have promoted philological 
and historical research in Islam—two of the greatest of 
them are Noeldeke and Goldziher. The Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, edited by western scholars, bears witness to a 
deep understanding of Islam by western minds. One 
of the best authorities on this eastern religion today 
is the French scholar Louis Massignon who, although a 
devoted Roman Catholic, is a great admirer of Islam 
and a leading member of a brotherhood of Muslims 
and Christians. Another great authority on Islam is a 
German woman who was first a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Marburg and who now teaches the history of 
religions in the Muslim theological faculty of the University 
of Ankara—Annemarie Schimmel. She has published 
not only a series of scientific works on Islam but also 
a collection of wonderful mystical poems, The Song of © 
the Red Pipe, in the style of the Persian ghazals and in 
the spirit of the greatest mystical genius of Islam, 
Gelal-ed-din Rumi. But besides individual experts and 
admirers of Islam in Europe there are also Muslim 
congregations whose members are converts from Christia- 
nity to Islam. One of these converts, an important 
Hungarian scholar, Germanus, has published his life- 
story in a widely read book entitled Allah-hi. 

So we see a great influence of eastern spirituality 
on western thought during the last few centuries and 
continuing to the present time. That East and West 
belong to each other perhaps nobody has emphasized 
so strongly as the prince of our German poets, Goethe. 
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In West-dstlicher Divan we read several wonderful 
verses on this intimate connection between the two : 
Who himself and others knows 
Must just here acknowledge : 
Orient and Occident 
Cannot be separated. 
* 
East and West—between both these worlds 
May we rock ourselves in thought ; 
Between East and West to move, 
Nothing, nothing may be better. 


All the East belongs to God 

All the West belongs to God, 
Northern and all southern lands 
Are reposing in His hands.* 


Ruins of the Main Temple, Nalanda 


*From a lecture delivered at the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of 
Culture, Calcutta. 
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A WORLD CLASSIC: THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


Kitas ALF LayLAH wA LAYLAH, OR “THE BooK OF 
Tuousanp NIGHTs AND ONE NIGHT” 


By 
Dr. Sunir1 KuMAR CHATTERJI 


1. THE TWO GREATEST BOOKS OF THE ARABIC LANGUAGE, FAMOUS ALL OVER THE 
WORLD : THE QURAN, AND THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


Ir would appear that among the ten great languages 
in the world, both ancient and modern, the literatures 
of which form the best and the most comprehensive 
expression of human culture and thought, and which 
embody in them also the life and aspirations of 
humanity, Arabic is one—the other nine in my opinion 
being Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Chinese, Hebrew, Persian, 
French, German and English. In Arabic we do not 
have perhaps the speciality and the originality of 
thought which we find in the literatures of Sanskrit, 
Greek and old Chinese. In these three languages we 
have books which give the earliest expressions to the 
profoundest visions and intellections of man with regard 
to the Ultimate Reality and the nature of the Universe 
as well as the relationship of man with the world of 
the Seen and the Unseen. The literature of the Jews, 
as in the Old Testament, presents before us the Jewish 
attitude to the world and life and Jewish conception of 
the relationship between Man and the Divinity, and 
herein is the peculiar originality of Jewish literature. 
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The original things in Arabic literature relate to an 
expression as well as a criticism of the life of the desert 
Arab—the narrative poems and lyrics in early Arabic 
literature refer to the basic things of Arab life as it 
was before its impact with the civilised world round 
about and with distant peoples; and outside of this 
literature of the desert man and the romance and the 
tragedy, the beauty and the sordidness of his life, there 
is nothing specifically original. But the bulk of Arabic 
literature has got a universal and not narrowly national 
appeal or significance; and Arabic literature of post- 
Islamic times, with its international implications, is 
largely the result of contact with and inspiration from 
civilised peoples like the Greeks and the Iranians, the 
Indians, the Syrians and the Egyptians, and other 
peoples. But the Arabic language itself acquired a 
unique prestige among the nations as the first and the 
most important vehicle of the Muslim faith; and as a 
result of that prestige and of the unchallenged impor- 
tance which was accorded to it, the structure of a vast 
literature of beauty and power and of information and 
thought has grown up in the Arabic language for the 
last 1000 or 1200 years through the joint efforts of both 
Arabs and non-Arab peoples; and the extent and 
importance of this literature as well as the prestige of 
the language itself have exalted each other. The extent 
of the Arabic literature is quite vast—innumerable 
books have been written in the Arabic language on 
subjects like history, the special theology and philosophy 
of Islam, science and technology such as they were 
developing in early and late mediaeval times, and a 
mass of belles lettres in both prose and verse; and 
there are numerous gems which are to be found in the 
treasure house of Arabic literature and which would be 
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regarded as valuable by the whole of mankind. A good 
deal of the best in Greek literature and thought also 
came into Arabic literature through translations and 
adaptations. 

But of all the literary compositions which are 
found in this vast treasury of Arabic, the names of 


_ two are universally known. The first one is the Quran 


(or Koran: in Arabic, Qur’an), and the second one 
is the collection of Arabic and other stories called in 
Arabic “The Book of the Thousand Nights and one 
Night” (al-Kitabu Alfi Laylathin wa Laylathin, to give 
its full title in classical Arabic, or, in the more simpli- 
fied modern Arabic, al-Kitab Alf Laylah wa Laylah), 
which is known in English as the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments, or simply the Arabian Nights; and in 
India in our Indian languages we know it as Arabya- 
Rajani or Arabya-Upanyasa. Only specialists would 
know about the other treasures of the Arabic literature 
in history, in geography, in philosophy and in science. 
But with at least the name of the Quran, millions and 
millions of people all over the world, whether they 
are highly cultured, or half-educated, or even un- 
lettered, are familiar. The Quran is unquestionably a 
great book in itself, in its intensity of faith in the 
One True God, in its moral striving, and in_ its 
earnestness for bringing about unity and harmony 
among men, as well as in the magnificent grandeur 
of its language. It forms the bed-rock of Islam; and 
according to the passionate faith of the Mulims, it is 
infallible scripture which has emanated from _ the 
Supreme, from God Almighty himself, and has been 
sent down to the earth through the Prophet Muhammad. 
The Muslims believe that it is the greatest book of 
the world, and no other book can stand comparison 
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with it. For this reason, it is always described as the 
“Quran-Sharif”’, or the “Quran Majid”, i.e. “the Holy 
Quran” or “the Highest Quran”. With hundreds of 
thousands of pious Muslims, the Quran is a book 
which is read every day, and it is for them the most 
important refuge and solace in life, and the fountain- 
head of inner peace and strength and happiness in 
the entire Islamic world. From Maghrib or the West, 
that is from Morocco and Western Africa through all 
the lands of North and Central Africa and West Asia, 
right up to distant China and the Islands of Indonesia, 
and from the Volga river in the north in Russia down 
to Central and Eastern Africa and even South Africa, 
millions of Muslim men and women perform their 
religious duties and ceremonials and spiritual exercises 
by repeating in the original Arabic language certain 
portions of the Quran. Non-Muslims, who may have 
no direct connexion with Muslims or who do _ not 
know even the least about Muslims, are generally 
familiar at least with the name of the Quran. 

But although many millions of people might know 
about the Quran, if there is any other book in the 
Arabic language with which humanity outside of the 
Muslim world is really familiar and which has been 
accepted by them eagerly and has become their very 
own, that book is the Arabian Nights. As a matter 
of fact, very few books in the world have attained to 
the highest position which the Arabian Nights has 
acquired among people in all lands and of all classes 
and all ages, because all the stories in this great work 
are the expressions of a wonderful imagination and of 
a most captivating romance with most truthful or 
realistic pictures of life. Among some 10 or 12 great 
books or literary complexes which are current in the 
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world as the most outstanding in man’s imaginative 
output, the Arabian Nights is one. This work has not 
been established in its high place merely because it is 
a treasure-house of romantic and realistic as well as 
fantastic stories. It may be declared—although the 
orthodox scholars of Arabic literature in the Arab 
world did not accept this view in the past—that one 
of the greatest claims of this work for consideration 
among people is that it is the representative work of 
the complex Islamic Arab culture, within the atmos- 
phere of which the work grew for a period of several 
hundred years. As the record and the message of a 
whole civilisation in its life and in its attitude to life, 
in its ideals and its aspirations as well as in its suc- 
cesses and in its failures, in its highest mountain-peaks. 
and its deepest ravines, the Arabian Nights is to be 
compared with such great works as the mass of ancient 
Jewish literature which forms the corpus of the Old 
Testament—the three main sections of which passed 
under the names of Thorah or the Pentateuch, the 
Nebhiim or the Prophets, and the Kethubhim or the 
Writings i.e. the remaining books of the Jewish Canon. 
It can be compared also with the National Epic of 
ancient India, the Mahabharata as well as with the 
earlier Puranas or Old Tales and Traditions (only the 
religious fervour of the Old Testament and the philo- 
sophical and moral ideas of the Indian Epic and the 
Indian Puranas are not to be found in the Arabian 
Nights). The Arabian Nights can _ permissibly be 
compared with the Iliad and Odyssey as well as the 
tragic dramas of ancient Greece; with the Shah-Namah 
of Firdausi, the National Epic of Iran; with the 
corpus of the Early Welsh, Early English, Early 
French and medieval Latin stories and romances rela- 
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ting to King Arthur of Britain, the great hero of 
mediaeval Western Europe. Further, one may mention 
with the Arabian Nights the dramas of William 
Shakspere and those of Jean Poquelin Moliere, with 


the writings of Johann Wolfgang Goethe (including of | 


course his great drama of human life and human 
struggle to realise himself, the “Faust”); with the 
novels and stories and other writings of Leo Nikolaivich 
Tolstoy ; and finally, with the writings in prose and 
verse of Rabindranath Tagore. The Arabian Nights 
thus stands in the front rank of the greatest 
creations of the human spirit and human imagination. 
The Arabian Nights may be said to have a good deal 
in common with what originated almost contemporaneously 
in the literary expression of the civilisation of the 
Western European World in mediaeval times, namely, 
the corpus of the Arthurian legends and romantic tales, 
in that it is more than a merely national literature— 
it embraces the cultural and imaginative expression of 
many peoples at the same time. For although the 
“Nights” is written in the Arabic language and it was 
compiled and finalised among peoples of the Arabic 
speech, in its composition we have contributions from 
diverse peoples, as much as in the case of the Arthurian 
romance. In a way, the Arabian Nights may be said 
to represent the Greatest Common Measure of the 
‘mediaeval Muslim culture of the entire Islamic world— 
from North-Western Africa to Central Asia, embracing 
the peoples ‘of the Arabic language or those who came 
within the orbit of Arabic and approximated more or 
less to the Islamic Arabic mentality and way of life, 
like the Turks and the Iranians, the Spaniards and 
the Berbers. It grew and developed among the Arabic 
speakers of Mesopotamia, Syria and Egypt no doubt, 
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but it became the single great work of international 
significance in the domain of Islam, Islam which has 
got together within its cultural milieu diverse peoples of 
Turkish, Iranian and Arab origin. 


2, Two STRAINS OR STRATA IN ARABIC LITERATURE—(A) NATIONAL OR PURE ARABIC 
OR DESERT ARABIC ; (B) ISLAMIC OR INTERNATIONAL ARABIC 


The early scholars of Arabic and masters of Arabic 
literature, whether of Arab or of non-Arab origin, were 
conscious of a two-fold classification of the literature in 
the Arabic language, and in the domains of higher 
thought and science they used to describe them as (a) 
Arabic Sciences (al-‘Ulum al-‘Arabiyyah), and (b) the 
Foreign Sciences (al-‘Ulum al-‘Ajamiyyah). The former, 
i.e. the Arabic Sciences, include things which specifically 
belong to the world of the Arabs by way of 
an inheritance—for example everything pertaining to 
the study of the Arabic language and its grammar 
and rhetoric, branches of learning which related to 
the interpretation of the Quran and the orthodox 
theology of Islam, as well as the history and other 
ancillary matters connected with the origin and early 
development of both the Arabs and Islam. The latter, 
or the Foreign Sciences, include the entire mass of 
Arabic learning which came to the Arabs from the 
Greeks, the Syrians, the Egyptians, the Iranians and 
later the Indians. The various disciplines like Logic 
and Philosophy (Falasafa), Travel and Exploration and 
Geography (Jughrafiya), Mathematics in its various 
Branches like Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, and other 
Sciences like Medicine and Chemistry, Architecture and 
Technology, and other specialised lines of study were 
adopted and frankly accepted as Foreign Sciences. In 
literature proper, we would expect the compositions to 
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be basically coming under (a), that is, the Native or 
Arab Sciences; and as a matter of fact, being written 
in the Arabic language and created largely by Arabic 
speakers, Arabic imaginative literature—literature of 
power—has every right to be recorded as being within 
the native Arabic orbit. But here again we have quite 
a good deal of diversity. There is one type of Arabic 
literature which has its roots in the life of the desert 
Bedouins, and this forms a very important and at the 
same time most characteristic form of Arabic literature. 
The other type of literature in Arabic transcends the 
bounds of the life of the desert Arab, and it is more 
sophisticated—it belongs to the world of the town- 
dwelling Arabs who already had contact with other 
civilisations ; and consequently this literature is more 
urbanised and has an international atmosphere about 
it. So this could be differentiated from the other older 
or “National” type of literature which is primarily an 
exposition and a criticism of the early self-contained 
Arab life. This National literature of the Bedouin 
Arabs has some great qualities of its own, and this 
forms the earliest stratum of Arabic literature. Its 
traditions go back to several hundred years before the 
Prophet, and some of its best exponents were already 
composing poetry before the advent of Islam. It belongs 
to the Jahiliyya or the ‘Age of Ignorance’—to the pre- 
Muslim period, at least in its roots. This literature is 
primarily a poetical literature. We get in this literature 
wonderful pictures of the life and society of the nomad 
Arabs of the desert and of the frontier tracts. We 
find in it convincing accounts of their life in peace 
and in war, their hopes and their fears, their ideals 
in life, their loves and their hates, their joys and their 
sorrows, their friendship and their enmity, their praise 
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and their disparagement of personalities—all that goes 
to make life, which has been depicted with honesty 
and simplicity and in a direct and a most charming 
manner. This observation from an ancient Arab Poet 
indicates the ideal of the ancient Arabs in literature 
of this type—“Of all the poems that thou hast composed, 
that indeed is the best which people hear in a gathering, 
and then they cry out in elation: By Allah, he speaks 
the truth”. 

The range of this nomadic life of the desert Arab 
was certainly very limited. But it was a life which 
was lived most intensely. This literature was very 
rarely written down because the Arabs were not a 
scholarly people, although very early they had come to 
acquire the art of writing from their neighbours in 
Syria--the oldest Arabic inscription that we have 
going back to the beginning of the 5th century A.D. 
(the inscription over the grave of an ancient Arab 
king dating from 328 A.D., for instance in Nabata, 
Syriac and Old Arabic running thus: ti nafs Marat 
al-Qays bin-Amr al-Malik al-’Arab al-Kullaha—“the 
grave of Imrat-al-Qays, the King of all the Arabs”). 
But the poets and the ministrels who composed these 
poems and who used to recite them carried on the 
traditions of pre-Islamic poetry. They would be moving 
about from tribe to tribe, particularly during the months 
of peace, when the tribes would find a breathing space 
to develop their peaceful life and their literature. Few 
people were in a position to take scholarly interest in 
these masterpieces of Bedouin or Desert Arab literature. 
It is said that at the great fair of ‘Ukad (‘Ukaz), 
which was the commercial and cultural centre of the 
Arabs, these poems would be recited when there would 
be a gathering of the clans; and specialists in the Arab 
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literature of tradition among the elders of the people 
would make a selection of the best poems, and then they 
would be written down on parchment in letters of gold 
and would be hung or suspended on the walls of the 
holiest temple at Mecca, the sanctum of the Arab people, 
the temple of the Kaaba. The Arabs before the advent 
of the Prophet used to worship through images, and 
somehow these poems also came to be connected with 
the Pre-Islamic religion as representing its life and 
ideals. But the literary value of these poems was not 
lost sight of, and there was a great deal of fame 
attached to the poems which were so selected and copied 
out in golden letters and suspended in the temple. 
Such poems were known as the Muallaquat or ‘“‘the 
Suspended Poems”, and one collection of seven such 
poems—the earliest that we have now—is known as the 
Mu‘allaqat al-Saba‘ or “the Seven Suspended Poems’. 
After the establishment of Islam and its spread in Iraq 
and Iran as well as in Syria and Egypt, people began 
to study the Quran in the original Arabic; and such 
people were not only Arabs, but also non-Arabs whose 
mother-tongues were Pahlavi and Syriac, Coptic and 
Greek. They wanted to get at the correct interpretation 
of the Arabic words and phrases in the Quran, and 
for that purpose they found that they must have a 
thorough acquaintance with the Arabic language, and 
for this it was necessary to have a knowledge of other 
specimens of Arabic outside of the Quran. Therefore 
the old poems, in spite of their anti-Islamic ideologies 
and ideals, came to acquire a very great value in these 
studies. But no written literature in Arabic was easily 
available in these early times. Enthusiasts for the study 
of the Arabic language, particularly from among the 
Iranians in Iraq, undertook arduous journeys—which 
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were for the age scientific journeys—into the heart of 
the Arab country in the desert, and lived with the 
various tribes and collected from them their traditional 
and poetic literature. One of the first scholars of 
Iranian origin, who turned his attention to this was 
Hammad ibn Sabur (Hammad the son of Sabur or 
Shah-puhr), who about 766 A.D. collected “the Seven 
suspended Poems’, which now form one of the most 


important classics of early Arabic literature—the native 


literature of the genuine Bedouin Arabs. There were 
other collections of the same type, and some of them 
were quite extensive. Thus we have among other 
collections, the Mufaddaliyyat or “the Preferred Odes” 
compiled by al-Dabbi, c. 785, the Kitab al-Hamasah 
or “Heroic Poems” collected by Abu Tamam, c. 850, 
the Kitab al-Afghani or “Book of Songs” edited by 
al-Isbahani, the scholar from Ispahan in Persia, c. 967, 
and the Asma‘iyat etc. Through these poems which 
were lovingly collected, we have the available corpus of 
genuine national literature of the oldest period. 

After Islam became a world religion and the Arab 
empire spread from the Indus river in the East to the 
shores of the Atlantic in the West, the racial and cultural 
purity of the Arabs, particularly when they went to distant 
countries, could not be maintained. Within three 
Zenerations this great empire was set up from Central 
Asia and North-West India to Morocco and Spain, and 
it also included islands in the Mediterranean like Malta 
and Sicily. The Arab nationalistic spirit continued 
unabated to about the middle of the 8th century ; and 
the first great dynasty in the Arab empire, that of the 
Omayyads, with their capital at Damascus in Syria, 
retained and inspired the spirit of the Arabs as a 
Herrenvolk. But after the establishment of the Abassid 
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dynasty at Baghdad in the year 748 (which changed the 
centre of the Arab empire from the city of Damascus 
which was much more within the Arab orbit than Baghdad, 
dominated at that time by Iranian influences (the 
name Baghdad is itself of Iranian or Aryan origin 
meaning ‘God-given,’ corresponding with the Sanskrit 
word Bhaga-datta),—there started a new attitude and 
mentality in the world of Arabic literature and culture. 
The Arabic language became the vehicle of a great inter- 
national culture, and many people, particularly a large 
number of very cultured Iranians and Syrians hastened 
to accept this international culture and Arabic Islam. 
We have, for instance, the remarkable case of some 
of the greatest contributors to science, philosophy, 
history and literature coming from the Iranians and 
Syrians and even from among the distant Moors of North- 
Western Africa as also from the Spaniards ; besides, there 
were European Jews also who entered the field of Arabic 
science and philosophy. In literature, naturally those 
whose mother-tongue was Arabic took a leading part in 
the creation of a new type of Arabic literature. Both 
newer and newer subject-matters and lines of approach 
were being opened up, and the poets of later cosmopolitan 
Arabic literature like Ibn al-‘Arabi from Spain, al-Hariri, 
Ibn-al-Khatib of Spain, Abu Mansur al-Tha‘alibe, 
Abu-l-‘Ala al-Marri were quite different in their spirit 
and their attitude from the poets of the earlier national 


literature like Imru’ al-Qays, Abil Abid Ibn-al-Abras, © 


Adi-Ibn-Zayd, Zuhayr Ibn-Abi-Sulma and _  Harith 
Ibn-Hillizah and others. Although Arabs who were 
moved by a nationalistic or conservative sentiment in 
poetry sought during the days of the internationalistic 
Arabic literature to compose poems in the style of the 
earlier Bedouin master-poets, these did not agree very 
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well with the spirit of the times. Arabic literature with 
its international atmosphere went on developing, and 
although it had a terrible set-back in 1258 A.D. with the 
destruction of Baghdad by the unlettered and ant-Islamic 
Mongols from Central Asia, all this Islamic literature 
continued almost unabated, and that was in spite of 
the fact that the Iranians and the Turks gradually became 
more interested in the literature in their own mother- 
tongues and their poets began to cultivate their own 
languages rather than trying to write in Arabic, as was 
quite common before. 


3. THe ORIGINS AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


From after the development of a wider international 
culture among the Islamic Arabs, from the middle 
of the 8th century A.D., they became interested in the 
output in literature and science of other peoples, and 
their stories of imagination, intrigue, heroism and 
love, which were considered as great and _ beautiful, 
began to impress the Arab mind as much as did science 
and technology and technical gadgets. A series of 
unknown story-tellers and writers began to obtain these 
stories mainly from Iranian sources, and they. rendered 
them into Arabic for the enjoyment of Arabic-speakers 
from the 8th century onwards. The Iranians themselves 
were in the matter of story-telling tremendously influenced 
by the Indians. The people of India were among the 
few nations of antiquity who were endowed with a high 
imagination and power in the direction of story-telling ; 
and compilation of Indian stories, beginning with beast- 
fables and romantic and supernatural adventures, were 
made in India and were quite popular. We have for 
example the Jataka Stories and the various Avadanas 
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which we associate with Buddhist literature in India. 
The Mahabharata and the Puranas are full of all kinds 
of stories and tales. The Hitopadegsa and the Pafica- 
tantra are the two great classics of both Indian and 
World literature connected with animal stories. Further, 
long romances and stories of love and adventure were 
also brought out in India in Sanskrit as well as in the 
Vernaculars, like the Dasgakumaracarita of Dandin (7th 
century A. D.), and one very important work in 
India in the line of these scholarly compilations of 
romantic tales was the Katha-Sarit-Sagara, which was 
written in Sanskrit in the 12th century by a Kashmir 
scholar, but behind it there are other, more ancient 
and traditional story-books. These stories were adapted 
by the Persians to their own requirements, and then 
they were passed on to the Arabs. A new kind of 
literary genre came to the Arab world, and they took 
it up with enthusiasm. In this way we have the 
beginning of the body of stories united in a single 
work which acquired a character of its own, namely, 
the Arabian Nights, from the middle of the 8th century. 
The following points in the evolution of the Arabian 
Nights in the Arab world would be interesting. There 
was already in Persian (we obtain this information 
through the early Arab sources), a work known as the 
Hazar Afsanah or “the Thousand Tales’. This is said 
to have been rendered into Arabic by al-Jahshiyari 
during the first half of the 10th century A. D. But 
stories relating to supernatural matters, with fairies 
and jinns or demonic spirits, stories of the intrigues 
of women and sstories relating to a way of life 
which could not obtain the approval of the orthodox 
and the pious, were always condemned by the scholarly 
people. But nevertheless, they could not ignore the 
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growing mass of these very popular, and generally to 
the ordinary man very pleasing, stories. The great 
historian al-Mas’udi (who died in 956 A.D.) in his 
great work Muruj al-Dhahab (or ‘“‘Meadows of Gold”) 
speaks about the existence of an old book in Persian 
(or Pahlavi), in which there was narrated a story of 
a king and his viziers daughter Shirazad and her 
maid-servant Dinazad. Al-Nadim (died 905), the compiler 
of that very valuable work on Arab Bibliography, al- 
Fihrist or “the Catalogue”, gives a brief account of the 
“Nights” and condemns it as a vulgar and foolish book. 
A historian of Egypt in the middle of the 12th century, 
namely, al-Qirti, is quoted to have referred to the 
stories of the Arabian Nights while describing the history 
of one of the Fatimid Caliphs of Egypt, al-Amir, who 
ruled early in the 12th century. Although this book 
was looked down upon by respectable scholars and 
men of religion, its popularity never abated, and the 
work went on increasing in bulk from decade to decade 
and century to century. People in making copies of 
the original manuscript of the stories of the Nights 
began to add to it newer and newer stories, all in 
the spirit of the city-dwelling Arabs with their international 
outlook. The stories began to be embellished with 
poems which expressed or expanded the sentiments, 
heroic or pathetic, erotic or pietistic showing both 
intense love as well as disgust with life, devotional or 
satirical, serious or faceous, which naturally came up in 
the course of the stories themselves. The rhetoric used 
in the story-telling by the Arabic-speaking Rawiyas or 
Reciters also came to give to this work one of its 
special Arab characters. We have, as a result, a work, 
although heterogeneous in the nature of its contents, 
presenting nevertheless a certain amount of planned 
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frame-work in which we find, as in a kaleidoscope, a 
refraction of the life of the Islamic Arab world in all 
its colours as it was developing in Baghdad during 
the rule of the Abbasid Caliphs (like Harunal-Rashid) 
and in Damascus in Syria and in Cairo in Egypt 
during the times of the Fatimid, Ayyubid and Mamluk 
Sultans. There were stories which were purely imaginative, 
and there were stories which were partly historical and 
partly legendary. There were stories which were social and 
related to the intimate family life of town-dwelling citizens. 
There were also stories of wonder and adventure ; 
and also stories of adventure of the Arab merchants 
and sailors in distant countries beyond the sea; stories 
of warfare which give a reflex of the age of chivalry 
in West Asia when the Saracen and the Crusadors 
met in death-grip in Syria, Palestine and Egypt. There 
were also stories with a full display of the scholarship 
of the Arabic world, and there were even stories which 
were reminiscent of the classical world of Greece and 
Rome. All these stories mingled together like streams 
joining the ocean and we have this wonderful book, 
the Arabian Nights, emerging in its present form round 
about 1600 A.D. 

It thus took about 800 years to take its present 
shape, and the Arab writers and story-tellers of Baghdad 
and Cairo took a leading part in its formation and 
evolution. The final redaction appears to have been 
made in Cairo during the latter part of Mamluk Rule (the 
Mamluks reigned over Egypt from 1250 to 1517). 

A book which took such a long period to grow 
with the growth of culture of an entire people, with 
ramifications among other peoples also who possessed a 
similar cultural outlook, has certainly a unique place 
in world literature. The Afranj (or Franks), i.e. Western 
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Europeans, and the Saracens (or Sharaqina) i.e. the 
Arabs of the East, came in touch with each other 
during the period of the Crusades. In the intervals of 
fighting when there was peace between the two peoples,— 
the Arabs resisting the check offered to their expansion- 
ism, and the Europeans being actuated both by religious 
as well as commercial objectives,—Arab culture which 
was much better organised and was in certain respects 
more intellectual and more imaginative, could not but 
fail to create an impression on the minds of the ruder 
peoples of Western Europe. They could not but be 
impressed by the stories of Saracen imagination and 
ingenuity. The result was that during the Middle Ages 
through this kind of contact a good number of stories 
from the Arab world, stories of the type we find in 
the Arabian Nights, were taken over by the French 
and others, and they were adapted in the French and 
other West European literatures. This was quite apart 
from direct influence exerted by the Arabs and their 
literatures upon the Christians of Spain, who were not 
only influenced indirectly by Arabic literature in their 
content as well as form, but they themselves began to 
study Arabic as much as Arab Muslims. It is note- 
worthy that the national hero of the Christian Spaniards 
in the 11th century, Ruy or Roderic Diaz el Campeado 
was most widely known by his Arabic sobriquet of Cid 
(=Saiyid i.e. Master). We have, for example, in a 
story like the Squire's Tale in Geoffrey Chaucer, the 
English poet of the 14th century, and in the delicate 
chante-faible in Old French, the story of Aucassin and 
Nicolete, direct echoes of the world of the Arabian 
Nights. (The name of the hero in the French tale, 
Aucassin, is the Arabic al-Qasim). In this way the 
influence of the Arabian Nights, even in its formative 
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period, penetrated into West Europe. But it was only 
during the middle of the 18th century that the Arabian 
Nights took by storm the man of Europe, and that 
was through its translation into French. The French 
Orientalist scholar and diplomat Antoine Galland 
(1646-1715) went to Istanbul or Constantinople, and 
from there he brought a manuscript of the Arabian 
Nights, and he started translating it into French. This 
translation was done in 12 parts which appeared from 
the years 1707 to 1717. The French élite as well as 
literary men were tremendously impressed by the novelty 
and the romantic glamour of these oriental stories, and 
this translation became immensely popular and it was 
rendered immediately into different West European 
languages. The Arabian Nights was in this way easily 
made one of their classics for the people of Europe. 
Its position was in this way established in the Western 
world. 

In Persia, in Turkey as well as in India, the 
Arabian Nights, in its original form also created a 
great impression. With the advent of Islam in India 
and with the study of Arabic and Persian by Indian 
Muslims as well as Hindus, a new literary type came 
into Indian literature which may be described as 
literature dealing with the Matter of Islam (i. e. of 
the Persian and Arab world). The Arabian Nights 
stories were also popularised in India by means of 
translations and adaptations in the various Indian 
languages like Bengali and Hindustani. Already in the 
17th century we have at least one big story from the 
Arabian Nights, that of Saif al-Muluk and Badi ‘al- 
Zaman rendered into a long narrative poem in Bengali. 
Other stories also appeared in Bengali and Hindustani, 
and there were also imitations of the Arabian Nights 
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in Urdu, Bengali and other Indian languages. Through 
translations into the Urdu language which developed in 
the 18th century the Arabian Nights stories also 
obtained a popularity in India; and then after that 
came the English translations of the Arabian Nights, 
and these English versions reinforced the position of the 
Arabian Nights on the Indian scene, and finally made 
it as much an important classic of imaginative literature 
for all Indians as it is now in Europe and America. 
Thus, in Bengali we have some of the most popular 
melodramas and comedies which are based on stories 
from the Nights. Mention may be made of Kshirod 
Prasad Vidyavinod’s Ali Baba, a melodrama which is 
still popular after 50 years, Girish Chandra Ghosh’s 
Abu Hosain, a comedy, and several other works, which 
attest to the popularity of the Nights in modern India. 
( To be concluded ) 
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RATNAGIRI 


UNEARTHING OF A NEW BupDuHisT SITE IN ORISSA 
By 


DEBALA MITRA 


Orissa, though not visited by Buddha, played a 
significant part in the development of Buddhism and 
fostered the faith till its fag-end. Upto the 16th 
century when the religion had practically disappeared 
from its homeland except in a few districts of East 
Bengal, she kept the dying glow lit. Particularly 
substantial are her contribution towards Vajrayana, the 
last phase of the religion which, while maintaining the 
philosophical aspect of the Mahayana form of Buddhism, 
evolved a deep esoteric system of sadhana with Tantric 
practices. Indeed Orissa is dotted with images of 
Buddha and divinities of the Mahayana-Vajrayana 
pantheon. Many are the ruins of such establishments 
still awaiting the archaeologist’s spade. 

Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim who visited India 
in the 7th century A.D., found in these parts of the 
country the Mahayana form of Buddhism in a very 
flourishing condition with more than a hundred monasteries 
humming with the activities of myriads of monks. He 
refers particularly to the hill-monastery of Puspagiri 
which has generally been identified with one or other 
of the three adjoining hills viz. Lalitagiri, Udayagiri 
and Ratnagiri in the District of Cuttack—all containing 
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Photo I—Main Stupa of Ratnagiri showing two periods of construction 
(see p. 163) 


Photo 2—Facade of the podium of the Main Stupa with some minor stupas 
in the foreground (see p. 163) 
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Photo 3—General view of Monastery | (see p. 167) 


Photo 4—Rear wall of the front porch of Monastery | with the Gateway (see p. 168) 
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extensive remains of Buddhist establisments, indicated by 
numerous sculptures and mounds of brick-bats. 


ALITAGRI 


Situated on the streamlet Kelua between the rivers 
Brahmani and the Birupa not far from their confluence, 
Ratnagiri (Lat. 20° 38’ n., Long. 86° 20’ E) is situated 
about 40 miles to the north-east of Cuttack, from where 
it is approachable by the Patamundai canal embankment. 
The site is only 15 miles from Jajpur, the ancient capital 
of the Bhauma-Karas who were devout followers of 
Buddha. The first notice of the site was in the last 
quarter of the last century from the pen of an amateur 
antiquarian, Shri M. M. Chakravarty, the then Sub- 
Divisional Officer of Jajpur. 
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Excavations since 1958 at the top of Ratnagiri have 
brought to light one of the most important Buddhist 
centres which played a great role in disseminating the 
Buddhist culture and religion not only in India but in 
the Buddhist world outside. With its nucleus dating 
from about the 5th century or earlier, the establishment 
witnessed a phenomenal growth in Buddhist religion, 
art and architecture, particularly in the reign of the 
Bhauma-Karas. This religious and philosophical academy, 
designated as the mahavihara of Ratnagiri (and not of 
Puspagiri as presumed by some) where eager students 
and scholars used to flock to study with many intellectual 
stalwarts of Buddhism and which storve to sustain the 
dying flame of the faith, was all but forgotten, either in 
records or in tradition, in India itself; only a faint 
memory lingered in the late Tibetan work Pag-Sam-Jon- 
Zang and in the writings of the Tibetan historian 
Lama Taranatha of the 17th cent. In the former we 


are simply told that the famous teachers Bodhisri, Narapa 


and others were engaged in Tantric practices on_ this 
hill. Taranatha is slightly more communicative when 
he says that towards the end of the reign of king 
Buddhapaksa, a monastery called Ratnagiri was built 
in the kingdom of Odivisa on the crest of a hill lying 
near the sea and that in this vihara were kept three 
sets of the Mahayana, Hinayana and other Sastras, and 
there were eight great groups of dharma (religious 
schools ?) and five hundred monks. 

The veracity of these late Tibetan works, which is 
often questioned, is amply borne out by excavated 
remains which are spectacular even in their ruins. 
Indeed they cast a spell on the onlooker’s mind and 
conjures up before him the vision of an establishment, 
magnificent in its pristine days. 
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As in most centres, originally there were here two 
separate units, one representing the object of worship, 
i.e. a stupa, and the other, the residence of the monks, 
though in course of time both the complexes became 
connected by scores of stupas and temples cropping up in 
between the two sites. 

The object of worship was sited on the highest 
eminence of the hill near its south-western end. The 
most prominent of the exposed edifices on this site was. 
a brick stupa (Photo 1), which on account of its lofti- 
ness must have constituted the focus of the establishment 
and may, therefore, be called the Main Stupa. Its 
entire superstructure over the podium, except a few 
courses of the drum, was found missing; the inner 
construction of the drum was in the form of a wheel 
with a central hub, twelve spokes and an outer rim, 
having the interspaces between the spokes filled with 
earth. The podium was, however, a solid structure of 
bricks finished with a plaster of shell-lime. The 
greatest extant height of its facing was 9 ft. but its. 
core rose to a further height of 4 ft. 11 in., at which 
level it gave place to the twelve spokes of the drum. 
The podium had four sides, about 47 ft. from corner 
to corner, each side facing a cardinal direction and 
having an elaborate system of six projections with 
shallow vertical facets and five recesses, of which the 
central two projections slightly jutted out beyond the 
rest. The projections were relieved with horizontal 
mouldings, the lowest of which was khura-shaped. These 
mouldings consisted of receding and projecting courses 
of chiselled bricks, sometimes chamfered and half-round, 
which, tog*ther with the vertical facets, varying from 
facade to facade, must have originally produced a 
delightlful effect of light and shade (Photo 2). The 
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facade was carefully executed with chiselled and rubbed 
bricks, laid in mud, with very fine joints. To judge 
from the podium, the stupa, when intact, must have 
been an impressive edifice. The absence of a staircase 
against any side of the podium indicates that there was 
no upper pradaksina-patha either around the drum or 
the dome, a fact further substantiated by the form of 
the minor stupas around it. There is no definite evidence 
about the date of its construction; but it was certainly 
earlier than the 8th century which saw the construction 
of an inscribed votive stupa at a level, 1 ft. 10 in. 
higher than the floor-level of the former. 

This stupa was built directly over the ruins of an 
earlier brick structure which might have also been a 
stupa, going back to c. 5th cent. At any rate, the 
existence of the Buddhist edifices of this period near 
this very spot is attested by the discovery of two stone 
slabs inscribed with the text of the Buddhist Pratitya- 
samutpada-sutra in Gupta characters. In accordance 
‘with the practice prevalent in Gupta times, as evidenced 
at Nalanda, Kasia and Gopalpur, of enshrining this 
particular text inside stupas, at Ratnagiri too these records 
in Gupta characters must have been placed inside 
contemporary stupas; subsequently with the decay of 
those stuctures, they were ,hrown out and got mixed 
up with the debris. 

When the top of the stupa fell into decay and a 
large portion of the podium was engulfed by an 
accumulation of debris, it underwent extensive recon- 
struction which entirely altered its plan: instead of a 
polygonal shape, it now assumed a circular plan at 
the base, produced by the construction of a circular 
wall, with its bottom higher than the levels of the 
bottom of the original podium and resting at places 


Photo 5—Facade of rear wall of the front porch (see p. 168) 
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Photo 6—Image 
of the goddess 
Yamuna 

(see p. 168) 


(Below) Photo 7—Courtyard with veranda (see p. 169) 
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on the ruined tops of the original projections; those 
tops of the votive stupas surrounding the Main Stupa, 
which protruded above the contemporary ground-level, 
were truncated to attain a level ground all around. 
Simultaneously, a second circular wall, but domical and 
smaller in diameter, was constructed at a still higher 
level, the terrace on the top of the lower wall serving 
as the procession-path. In the period of restoration 
the walls were miserably constructed mostly with brick- 
bats with only the outer faces finished. During this 
period the stupa was enclosed by an oblong compound- 
wall and the area in between was levelled. Thc earli- 
er votive stupas were ignored and allowed to lie buried 
underground. 

The area around the stupa contained myriads of 
smaller stupas of varying dimensions and _base-forms, 
which were circular, square or square with central 
projections with horizontal mouldings; the eastern side 
was found particularly dotted with them. They were 
variously of bricks, but mostly monolithic or of masonry 
of khondalite, generally found in a ruined condition. 
They stood on the eastern side at three different 
levels, the lowest of which might be contemporary 
with the early phase of the Main Stupa, but the 
other two later, inasmuch as they were found to rest 
on debris representing the progressive rise in the level 
around the stupa. A few of them may even have 
antedated the stupa, going back to the period of the 
structure underneath the stupa. 

Some of these stupas had, on one or all the four 
faces, figures of Buddha, Tara, Lokesvara and some- 
times deities of the typical Vajrayana pantheon like 
Vajra-Tara, Aparajita etc. In the structural stupas they 
are sometimes of chlorite and were fixed into the 
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niches in the facades of the stupas; in the monolithic 
ones they were either so fixed or carved in monoliths. 
themselves. They are mostly votive in nature with or 
without some inscribed texts in their cores, but ‘in a 
few cases their funerary character was obvious, for they 
contained charred bone-relics either within sockets 
plugged by stone lids or in urns. Inside one of the 
masonry votive stupas which was intact, were found 
three deposits, cach consisting of two bronze images, a 
stone circular slab inscribed with the Buddhist creed 
and a tiny stone figure of Lokesvara. Inside another 
solid brick structure with moulded faces, tri-ratha on 
plan, each side measuring 32 ft. 9 in., which might 
have been the podium of a stupa, were noticed five 
well-burnt terracotta plaques inscribed with dharanis 
(protective magical spells) in tiny letters. 

On the south-western side of the Main Stupa were 
found in a pell-mell condition hundreds of monolithic 
portable votive stupas about 2 ft. in average height, 
some being yet larger or smaller, often with decorative 
bands of lotus-petals, beaded tassels issuing from the 
mouths of kirtimukhas and rows of vajras, indicative of 
the dominance of the Vajrayana cult. They are mostly 
carved with Mahayana-Vajrayana deities and sometimes 
inscribed with the Buddhist creed. In the overwhelm- 
ing numbers of these stupas, the site can compete even 
with Bodh-Gaya, the holiest of Buddhist shrines. No 
doubt these stupas are dedications of devout pilgrims, 
as the Buddhists, when they visited any sacred spot, 
used to make, as an expression of their piety and with 
the object of attaining merit, offerings which generally 
took the form of votive stupas and temples in the case 
of the rich, and clay tablets inscribed with the Buddhist 
creed in the case of the poor. 
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A fairly large number of small to medium-sized 
Buddhist stone sculptures and stone and _ terracotta 
plaques, the latter bearing inscribed texts of dharanis 
or the Buddhist creed, both indicative of the Mahayana-. 
Vajrayana affiliation of the establishment, were found in 
the debris around the Main Stupa. The sculptures must 
have got detached from the niches of the smaller stupas, 
where they had been originally installed, and the plaques 
from the decayed cores of stupas where they had 
been enshrined. The Buddhists resorted to the enshrine- 
ment of the Pratitya-samutpada-sutra and the Buddhist 
creed when the corporeal relics of the Master were no 
longer available. I-tsing, the Chinese Pilgrim, also 
noticed this widely prevalent practice—“‘When the people 
make images and chaityas which consist of gold, silver, 
copper, iron, earth, lacquer, bricks and stone, or when 
they heap up the snowy sand (lit. sand-snow), they 
put in the images or chaityas two kinds of Sariras viz.— 
1. The relics of the Great Teacher, 2. The gatha of 
the Chain of Causation”. The idea behind the insertion 
of dharanis inside votive stupas is clearly explained in 
an inscription found in Orissa, which states that the 
construction of a chaitya (i.e. stupa) with a deposit of 
a dharani inside it confers on the donor the blessings 
of the erection of one lakh of Tathagata-chaityas. 

The mound to its north, but about 300 ft. away, 
locally known as Rani-pukhuri, ‘the queen’s tank’, from 
its contours, consisting of a central depression enclosed 
by high mounds, yielded two full-fledged monasteries, 
which, notwithstanding their normal monastic plans, 
had several singular features. Lying side by side with 
a passage in between, both faced the Main Stupa. 
The eastern one, called Monastery 1 (Photo 3), was the 
larger of the two. With its sculptural wealth and 
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architectural grandeur it easily impresses one as a great 
monument. Externally it was 181 ft. 6 in. by 180 ft., 
with an additional pajca-ratha projection at the front to 
provide for its elaborate entrance. Faced by a stone- 
paved court, the front porch lying between two massive 
pylons with stone facing, was entered into by a flight 
of steps. Similar front porches existed at many other 
places including Nalanda, but nowhere else was the 
surface-treatment so lavish. The front projections of the 
pylons had each an ornamental niche with a large 
sculpture of beautiful workmanship. Similar niches were 
also on the side walls of the front porch, the east niche 
containing an image of Vajrapani and the west of 
Padmapani, both elegantly bedecked and displaying 
the consummate skill of the sculptor. Both these 
walls are now bereft of the major portion of their 
facing stones. 

The loss of the facing stones of the rear side 
(Photo 4) is all the more deplorable, as its facade, 
with an admirable exuberance of sculptured figures 
and decorative patterns, presented a texture, rare and 
unparalleled in other structural monasteries of India. 
The exquisitely carved chlorite door-frame with a 
Gaja-Laksmi on the lintel and bands of floral and 
creeper motifs of exceptionally neat workmanship was 
the most splendid of its kind. The facade (Photo 5— 
left facade) on either side of this door contained, in 
different compartments, khondalite images of deities 
remarkable for their plastic treatment of modelling. The 
sapta-ratha projections further to the east and west had 
above their moulded parts, niches respectively with 
the figures of the river-goddesses Ganga and Yamuna 
(Photo 6), the former missing. 

The door led into the rear porch with pillars. Its 
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side walls had each a niche: the east niche, crowned 
by the roof of a pidha-deul, contained a chlorite image 
of Hariti and the west niche, crowned by a khakhara-mundi, 
her consort. The custom of the installation of this 
pair near the gate of a monastery was noticed also by 
I-tsing who recorded the relevant tradition that Hariti, 
a yaksi of Rajagrha and married to Pancika, a yaksa 
of Gandhara, used to devour the children of Rajagrha. 
Buddha, in order to cure her of her cannibalism, 
concealed the most favourite of her five hundred 
children. The disconsolate mother became converted 
when she approached Buddha in search of the lost 
child. On her request for the subsistence of her 
family, Buddha enjoined, as the Chinese Pilgrim narrates, 
that ‘In every monastery, where bhiksus dwell, thy 
family shall partake of sufficient food, offered by them 
everyday. I-tsing further comments: ‘For this reason, 
the image of Hariti is found either in the porch or 
in a corner of the dining-hall of all Indian monasteries 
depicting her as holding a babe in her arms and 
round her knees three or five children’. 

Beyond the porch was a 9 ft.-wide veranda with 
a rammed floor flanking an extensive stone-paved court 
(Photo 7), about 90 ft. square and separated from 
it by a stone kerb, upon which rested tapering 
pillars of khondalite, sixteen on each side, to hold the 
roof of the veranda. The courtyard sloped towards 
the north-east corner where started a masonry drain 
running below the floor of the veranda and Cell 11 
and emptying itself outside the monastery, a perforated 
stone screen being provided against the inner face of 
the veranda-kerb, near the bottom. 

The central cell on the northern flank constituted 
the chapel (Photo 8) of the monastery. A narrow stone- 
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paved pillared porch distinguished it from the other 
cells. To accommodate this, the shrine became narrow, 
even though it projected at the back beyond the 
general alignment of other cells of the northern flank. 
The door-frame as well as the extant portions of the 
flanking walls were lavishly decorated with a variety of 
creeper patterns and figures of dvara-palas (door-keepers), 
Bodhisattvas, chauri-bearers and nagas with a ghata (jar) 
in hands. The shrine contained a large image of Buddha, 
11 ft. 93 in. high, made of coarse khondalite, with a 
serene contemplative facial expression, flanked by the 
attending figures of Padmapani and Vajrapani, both 
monolithic, and was placed on a high pedestal extending 
from one end of the side wall to the other. 

There were two secret oblong chambers made ‘in 
the thickness of the eastern and western walls of the 
shrine. The ceiling of these chambers was spanned by 
corbels. The entrance to these chambers was by means 
of a small corbelled opening, at the back of which was 
a narrow stone frame having originally a door with a 
single leaf. 

Besides the shrine-complex and the entrance-porches, 
there were twentyfour spacious flat-roofed cells distributed 
on all the four sides, the eastern and western sides 
each having seven and the northern and the _ south- 
ern six and four respectively. Their floor was of 
rammed brick-grits. There were no _ windows, but 
each of them had its own door with a stone door- 
frame. The facades above the lintel were embellished 
with moulded brickwork, sometimes relieved with 
chaitya-windows. The passages between the doors and 
the cells were long and the floor was edged with 
parapets. The wooden doors had a single leaf. 

Among the cells, Cell 17 deserves special mention. 
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Originally a dwelling cell, it was later converted into 
the strong-room of the Mahavihara. Anything considered 
precious or sacred was stored in it, with the result that 
this room yielded the richest hoard of small anti- 
quities discovered at Ratnagiri—bronze objects including 
a large number of images, glass pieces, iron objects 
and myriads of clay sealings of diverse shapes, sizes 
and with various legends. Somewhat unusual was _ the 
find on the floor of the passage, of two iron daggers, 
about 13 inches in length. The presence of these 
weapons among a community whose motto was ahimsa, 
is rather intriguing. 

The monastery was very solidly built, its rear walls 
being about 12 ft. wide. The brickwork, in mud, was 
exceptionally fine. The facing bricks were invariably 
chiselled and the joints were scarcely perceptible. It was 
evidently double or multi-storeyed : a wide stoned paved 
stairway with a spacious landing at the turning-point, 
was provided in the south-western corner. 

When the monastery fell into decay, a complete 
overhauling, planned on a magnificent scale, took place. 
The decayed outer walls were reconstructed with 
roughly dressed blocks of stone, some of them architec- 


. tural pieces of earlier structures, faced with fine ashlar 


masonry, the new stonework being roughly bonded 
with the older brickwork core of varying extant thick- 
ness. All the cells, except three, were filled in with 
debris and refuse, the latter rich in pottery and _ seal- 
ings. The outer faces of their front walls were com- 
pletely rebuilt from their very bases, thus wiping away 
all traces of their doors in most of the cells. New 
cells with a concrete floor and plastered surface and 
approached by the earlier staircase were provided over 
the tops of the cells of the ground-floor of the former 
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monastery. The unfilled cells included Cell 17, the 
strong-room of the monastery, Cell 11, through the 
floor of which ran the drain, and Cell 4. The passages 
of the last two were provided with one-ringed arched 
ceilings. 

The original shrine, together with the court, veranda, 
staircase and the porches at the back and front of the 
entrance gateway, however, remained in use in this 
period as well. The width of the front wall of the 
shrine was enlarged by the inclusion of the entire space 
of the earlier porch and a portion of the veranda, 
so that the facade of the shrine came forward to a 
distance of 11 ft. 24 in. This resulted in the covering 
of the original facade to a major extent. A new door 
of the same width as the original was erected. The 
new facade was lavishly carved, but the embellishment 
fell short of the standard achieved by the early builders. 
The dignified bearing of the earlier figures was also 
missing, and the artists, following the contemporary 
practice, did not hesitate to introduce even erotic 
figures on the facade of a sanctuary in honour of one 
who, according to tradition, rose above the world of 
passions. 

A new brick porch (Photo 9) was built at the 
entire cost of the entire veranda and its walls were 
cut into niches containing a large number of images 
of Buddha and other Mahayana deities (Photos 10, 11, 12). 

The front porch at the entrance was provided with 
a new front screen. Its gate and the flanking walls were 
also embellished, the collapsed stones of which, strongly 
resembling the architectural members of the typical Orissan 
temples, were found littered by hundreds by the side. 

The monastery in this period, thus, must have been 
even more impressive than the original one. 
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Photo 10 


Front and side views of a Buddha 
image (see p. 172) 
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Photo 12—Image of a goddess (Tara ?, see p. 172) 


Photo 13—Shrine of Monastery 2 (see p. 174) 
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The next period, one of decay, was mostly represented 
by a few shabby walls enclosing parts of the northern, 
western and eastern wings of the veranda to provide 
improvised rooms. Other parts of the veranda were 
utilized as mortar-pits. Large piles of shells for plaster- 
work were found in one of these rooms and also on 
the courtyard, where also was neatly stacked a heap 
of tiles. Evidently, the residents intended, with their 
meager resources, to repair the monastery, but for some 
reason their hopes remained unfulfilled. 

There was no direct evidence on the chronology of 
the monastery. While a large number of inscribed 
images and slabs were recovered, they had little dating 
value as they were found lying in the midst of thick 
debris representing the collapse of the older monastery. 
But the earlier monastery bears a strong affinity in 
the style of its carvings with a few temples of Bhubaneswar 
of about the 7th-8th century, so that it was not far 
removed from this date. The monastery continued its 
existence at least till the 13th century, as a few chlorite 
figures are reminiscent of the style of the chlorite 
images of the Sun Temple of Konarak. 

The plan of Monastery 2, consisting of a central 
paved courtyard flanked by a pillared veranda around 
which were arranged eighteen cells, a shrine and the 
entrance-porches with a carved door-frame, was similar 
to Monastery 1. But it had no upper storey and it 
was on a smaller scale. The building proper, not taking 
into account the central projections on the exterior 
faces of the outer periphery, was about 95 ft. externally. 
The latter was decorated with a stepped design, made 
_ of projecting bricks. The cells were small and their 
_ ceilings were spanned by arches. A unique feature of 
_ the cells on the front and east flanks was the existence, 
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at the back, of a loft, with a higher floor and arched 
ceiling. Each loft had a balustraded stone window of a 
pleasing design; from below the sills of the windows 
of the east flank issued stone channels for discharging 
the water into the passage between the two monasteries. 

The stone-paved shrine, facing the entrance gate of 
the monastery, contained a standing khondalite image 
of Buddha (Photo 13), flanked by small seated figures 
of Lokanatha and the four-armed Sadksari LokeSvara. 

Carefully buried in the floor of the cell immediately 
on the west side of the shrine was an earthen pot 
containing more than fourteen thousand cowries. This, 
coupled with the total absence of coins, tends to prove 
that the cowries served as common currency in this 
region in the life-time of these monasteries. 

Monastery 2 was later than the first phase of 
Monastery 1, but earlier than the second phase of the 
latter. This monastery was found to have been built 
on the ruined walls of an earlier monastery. In the 
secret chamber of this monastery were found a few 
bronze objects including two images. Below the south 
wing and the veranda of this earlier monastery ran 
in a slightly different alignment a still earlier monastery, 
of which only one wing with the scanty remains of a 
few cells was unearthed. 

Particularly noteworthy among the antiquities are 
bronze objects including a large number of bronze 
images of Buddha, both standing and seated, Buddhist 
deities like Tara, Jambhala, Yamari, Lokesvara, bronze 
stupas, decorative pieces, some inlaid with stones, and 
a female devotee. Possibly Ratnagiri too was a centre 
of bronze casting, like Nalanda. 

The other important finds from this site include 
scores of stone images, both in chlorite and khondalite, 
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of Buddha and the other Mahayana gods and goddesses. 
Of different degrees of artistic value, they belong to 
different periods and evince great varieties of style. 

Among the clay and terracotta sealings, of which 
several hundreds with various legends were discovered 
mostly in Cell 17 and the fillings of the other cells 
of Monastery 1, a group with the symbol of a wheel 
flanked by a deer on either side in the upper register 
is of unique importance, as these sealings contain the 
only proving thereby that the original name of this 
place has remained unchanged even now, but offer- 
ing an indubitable proof of the identity of this 
establishment with the famous Buddhist institution 
mentioned by the Tibetan writers. Thus has_ been 
reclaimed one of the most important centres of Buddhism, 
excelling even Nalanda in its sculptural and architectural 
magnificence. 


Remains of the Sanchi Stupa 
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THE CONCEPT OF BRAHMAN IN THE 
BRAHMA-SUTRAS 


By 


Pror. Hajime NAKAMURA 
1. INTRODUCTION 


WE shall discuss below the fundamental concept of 
Brahman as was set forth in the Brahma-sutras, the 
basic work of the Vedantic schools. 

Nearly all the sects of Hinduism regard the 
Brahma-sutras as an authoritative scripture to which they 
resort. The founders of various sects wrote commen- 
taries on the work according to their own viewpoints, 
and their explanations very often differ with each other 
even on one and the same sutra. We are often perplexed 
as to which explanation to adopt. However, if we 
investigate carefully and _ critically, comparing the 
explanations with each other, it is not impossible to 
get to the point which the author of the sutras had in 
mind. By this method we hope that we shall be able 
to make clear the concept of Brahman in the Brahma- 
sutras. 


2. BRAHMAN IN ITSELF 


Whereas various principles were supposed to be the 
absolute in the Upanisads and by early Vedantins 
before the compilation of the Brahma-sutras, the Sutras 
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define the absolute to be Brahman, and declare at the 
beginning of the Sutras the commencement of the study 
of Brahman openly (I,1,1). The Sutras say that although 
the explanatory passages of the scriptures differ with 
each other, they are all aimed at teaching the Brahman 
(1,1,4). Here we clearly notice the intention to unify 
and synthesize all the teachings of the Upanisads. 

Brahman was identified with Atman already in the 
Upanisads, and this identification was presupposed as 
self-evident or universally admitted in the Brahma-sutras. 
(I,1,12 ; II,1,27-28). The Brahman as the world-cause is 
occasionally called Atman (I,1,6; II,3,15) which is the 
same as what is called the Inner Self (adhyatman, 
I,1,29) or the Intelligent Self (prajna, 1,4,5; 11,3,29). 
What is meant by Atman here is not the individual 
self (jiva) as the centre of each individual, but the 
highest Self (paramatman) as the world principle. It 
was considered to be the central principle which is 
immanent in and controls all beings. In the Brahma- 
sutras the absolute is seldom denoted by the term 
brahman, but by parah, the highest one in the masculine 
form. We must take it that conspicuously the highest 
Self (paramatman) or the supreme Lord (paramegvara) is 
meant thereby. It seems that in the Brahma-sutras 
these three terms denote the same principle. There is 
noticed no trace of distinguishing paramesvara and 
brahman as was done by Satkara. It is noteworthy 
that the absolute was always comprehended as a 
personal existence. 

The Brahman as the supreme self is regarded as 
an intelligent or spiritual substance which is of different 
character from the non-intelligent, material world (II,1,4). 
It is presupposed in various passages that Brahman is 
a spiritual principle which can be called pure intelli- 
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gence (I,1,5; 1,1,9; 1,1,10; IJI,2,16). Brahman is pure 
being as well as pure intelligence. It can be called only 
as ‘being’ (sat, II,3,9). Therefore Brahman is the unity 
of being and intelligence as the absolute. 

Nearly all the characters which can be supposed 
of the absolute are ascribed to this Brahman. Brahman 
has unlimited extension (ayama) in terms of space; it 
is omnipresent (sarva-gata, III,2,37). It is endless 
(ananta, III,2,26), and is called ‘plenitude’ (bhuman, 
1,3,8). It is without parts (niravayava, II,1,26), and 
without form (arupavad, III,2,13). It is eternal, and is 
called unperishable (aksara, I,3,10; III,3,33). Brahman 
in itself is undifferentiated (III,2,11). There takes place 
no increase or diminution of its qualities (III,3,12). It 
is difficult to describe it positively in terms of words ; 
it can be expressed only negatively (III,2,12). 

Brahman is the world-cause on the other hand, and 
jt is said that all the attributes (sarvadharma) of the 
world-cause can be applied to Brahman (II,1,37). The 
characteristics: ‘‘truth, knowledge and_ endlessness’, 
which is set forth in the Taittiriya-Upanisad, II,1 can be 
applied only to Brahman (I,1,15). Based upon some — 
Upanisadic passages it is called the ‘light’ (jyotis, I, 1,24 ; 
I,3,40), and is compared to illumination of light 
(prakasa, III,2,15,25). The essence of Brahman is bliss 
(ananda, III,3,11; 13); it is the cause of joy in 
individual existence (I,1,14). The scriptural passage in 
which Brahman is defined as nothing but ‘happiness’ 
(sukha) is of the same purport (1,2,15) ; ‘the Brahman 
which consists of bliss’ set forth in the Taittiriya- 
Upanisad must be regarded as denoting Brahman 
(I,1,12-19). The various qualities (guna) set forth in 
the teaching of Sandilya (Chand. Up. III, 14) such as 
having true desire (i.e. his desire should be realised 
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fully, satya-samkalpatva), are possible only in Brahman 
(1,2,2). Accordingly it becomes clear that the composer 
of the Sutras thought Brahman to have excellent qualities, 
in contrast to the theory of Sankara. However, these 
qualities, which transcend our limited capacity of thinking 
and are possible only in the absolute, must have been 
regarded by the composer as not contradictory to the above- 
mentioned negative expressions about Brahman, nor to 
the characteristic of Brahman that it is without distinction. 

So far are the positive explanations of Brahman in 
itself which are set forth explicitly, and Brahaman is 
considered to be the subject or basis (pradhana) of these 
essential characteristics (III,3,11). Such a definition of 
the essential characterisation of Brahman as ‘being, 
intelligence and bliss’ (sac-cid-ananda), as was set forth 
by later Advaitins, was not yet established as an idiom 
or a technical expression, but the thought to this effect 
was already on the verge of developing. 


3. BRAHMAN AS THE WORLD CAUSE 


At the beginning of the Brahma-sutras it is clearly 
asserted that Brahman is that from which the origin, 
subsistence and dissolution of this world proceed (I,1,2). 
All the world comes into existence out of Brahman at 
the beginning of an immensely long cosmical period 
called kalpa, and thereafter it subsists, being controlled 
by Brahman; at the end of the cosmical period it is 
reabsorbed into Brahman again, and everything is brought 
to annihilation. 

It is certainly noteworthy that at the beginning of 
the Brahma-sutras this theory is declared in defining 
Brahman. In the philosophy of Sankara, Brahman as 
the world cause is clearly distinguished from Brahman 
in itself, i.e. the highest Brahman, whereas the composer 
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of the Sutras thought that to be the world cause was 
an essential characteristic of Brahman in itself. Therefore 
the composer of the Sutras did not distinguish between 
the two Brahmans, i.e. the highest Brahman and the 
lower Brahman. It is a basic proposition presuppsed 
throughout the ‘Brahma-sutras that Brahman in itself is 
the world cause. 

This Brahman, being the only cause for the origination 
of the world, is compared to the womb, and is called 
the ‘womb’ (yoni) of the universe (I,4,27). It is also 
called ‘the undifferentiated’ (avyakta), for it is the 
potential principle for developing the whole world, but 
it has not yet developed it (III,2,23). 

The Sutras assert repeatedly that the source of the 
origination and reabsorption of the universe must be 
something spiritual. If it lacks the ability of intelligence 
(jna-Sakti), the origination and development of the 
universe would have been impossible (II,2,9). In 
general, the function of origination and development 
is brought into effect due to intelligence (II,2,3). It 
seems that the composer of the Sutras thought that a 
non-intelligent substance, being just a thing, could be 
modified with regard to its shapes, but could not develop. 
This is a refutation of the assumption of the Samkhya 
school of the fundamental material principle (pradhana) 
as the world cause. 

Then, what is the origination of the world out of 
the intelligent cause, as is set forth in the Brahma-sutras ? 

The composer of the Sutras thought that the physical 
world must not have been without its causes. It is 
admittedly experienced that only when there exists a 
cause, there occurs a result which has a concrete shape 
(II,1,5). Adopting this universally admitted principle, he 
inferred that there must have been a cause for the 
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whole world, and assumed Brahman as the world cause. 
As Brahman is the ultimate cause which is supposed at 
the limit of the process of tracing from a result back 
to its cause, it is quite impossible that it depends further 
on a more fundamental or ultimate cause (III,2,31). 
It is the ultimate; it can be called only ‘being’ 
{I,1,9 ; 11,3,9). 

By the term ‘cause’ we understand various meanings. 
First, Brahman is regarded as the material cause (prakrti= 
upadana) of all beings. It seems that this notion was 
derived directly from the thought of Uddalaka in the 
sixth adhyaya of the Chandogya-Upanisad. As Brahman 
is the material cause of all beings, we come to know 
the essence of the beings when we know Brahman as 
the cause. In this sense is established the promissory 
statement (pratijna) of the scripture as a true one: 
‘Through the cognition of one thing everything else, 
even if previously unknown, becomes known’ (I,4,23, 
cf. IT,1,19-20). 

At the same time Brahman is the operative cause for 
forming all things. Brahman is said to be the creator 
(kartr) of the world (I,4,6). The reflection of the Self 
is declared in a passage of the Upanisad as follows: “He 
wished ‘may- I be many, may I grow forth’ and finally 
he created the world”. Reflection is possible only for 
an intelligent being which has a personality. Considering 
such a passage as this, we are led to the conclusion 
that the scripture must have regarded Brahman or Atman 
as a personal principle. Therefore the reflection or 
volition on the occasion of world creation by Brahman 
is the operative cause of world creation—such was the 
assertion of the Brahma-sutras. In this sense Brahman 
was in the Brahma-sutras regarded as the agent or 
subject of action with positive volition, and not a 
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still-standing, calm, inactive being. Sankara regarded 
the Brahman with such active character as the Lord 
(isvara), and distinguished it from the Brahman in 
itself, but the Brahma-sutras itself did not distinguish 
between the two. It seems that the Sutras identified 
it with the Brahman as the material cause. The Brahman 
as such a personal principle must be extremely different 
from the fundamental material cause (pradhana), as was 
supposed by the Samkhya school as the world cause. 
The Sutras emphasise that the fundamental material cause, 
being a material principle, must not be endowed with 
such mental functions as reflection (I,1,5). 

Moreover, in order that Brahman establishes the 
various aspects of the phenomenal world, we must 
admit the existence of the various forms of the phenomenal 
world. The Brahma-sutras regarded the formal causes 
of world creation as words (Sabda, I,3,28). ‘Words’ 
here are not mere sounds or language, but the prototypes 
of words which engender them and bring into existence 
all things in the phenomenal world. For example, a 
cow as an individual is established on the basis of the 
word ‘cow’. It was supposed that the words which 
exist latently in Brahman become manifest at the time 
of world creation and establish all beings in their 
respective forms. And the words as the metaphysical 
principles of such a significance were identified with 
the sacred words of the Veda which transcended human 
words. The thought of the origination of the world 
from the primordial words was set forth from ancient 
times among orthodox Brahmins, and was elaborated 
later by grammarians like Bhartrhari and by Vedantins 
like Sankara. 

An action or activity of an intelligent being is 
launched in general, in order to fulfil a certain purpose. 
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World creation is an activity of Brahman in itself. Then, 
what is the purpose of world creation? Here the problem 
of the final cause of world creation comes to be discussed. 
The opponent says (II,1,32), “Brahman is one which 
has fulfilled all his desires. Its self-sufficiency is vouched 
for by the Scripture. So you must admit absence. of 
motive on its part, and you must admit absence of any 
purpose for activity.” To this objection the composer 
of the Sutras replies: “The creative activity is a mere 
sport of Brahman, such as we see in ordinary daily life. 
It is without reference to any purpose’ (II,1,33). 
Such a thought was faintly set forth in the older Upanisads 
(e.g. Maitri-Up. VII,11,8), but is expressed here quite 
explicitly. To assert that the creative activity is mere 
sport is to negate the purpose of world creation explicitly. 
So the creative activity is the nature of the absolute, 
and its purpose can not be explained. Just in the same 
way as sport is to enjoy accidents, so the creative activity 
of Brahman is a marvellous accident which can not be 
explained by any universal rule or principle. It might 
be called an absolute accident or primordial accident. 
If we venture to explain the purpose, to originate and 
develop the world is itself the purpose (artha), and 
there exists no other purpose (I,4,3). 

So far the significance of the statement that Brahman 
is the world cause has been discussed from the four sides. 
With regard to the above-mentioned four causes, Brahman 
in itself is the cause in any case; there exists no other 
cause besides him. Brahman in itself as causa sui ori- 
ginates and develops. In our empirical knowledge of 
the world it is difficult to notice such a fact as that the 
one and the same principle would operate as the above- 
mentioned four causes, but it seems that the composer 
of the Sutras thought it quite reasonable, for he considered 
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Brahman to possess all powers (sarva-Sakti, II,1,30). 

Things being so, the creative activity is nothing but 
the self-development of Brahman itself, the ‘making itself’ 
(atmakrti) on the part of the Self (I,4,26). This idea 
was inherited from the sixth chapter of the Chandogya- 
upanisad, and the creative activity in this sense is called 
‘modification’ (parinama, I,4,26). It is clear that here 
the standpoint of the ‘modification theory’ (parinama-vada) 
is adopted. (By the way, the term ‘vivarta’ in contrast 
with this, as was used by later Advaitins, is not used in 
the Brahma-sitras). 

The fact that the Brahma-sutras adopted the modi- 
fication theory means that it took up the standpoint of 
the doctrine of the actual existence of an effect in the 
cause (sat-karya-vada, II,1,7). That is to say, an effect 
exists latently already in its cause in one or other form 
prior to its appearance ; when it comes to be seen patently, 
it comes to be called an ‘effect’ (II,1,16). This is vouched 
for in the scriptures, and is proved by means of reason 
(II,1,17-20). This view of cause and effect is common 
with the Samkhya philosophy, and is in strict contrast 
with the doctrine of the non-existence of an effect in 
the cause prior to its appearance (asat-karya-vada), as 
was held by the Nyaya-vaisesika and other philosophical 
systems. 

Considered from such a view of cause and effect 
held by the Brahma-sitras, Brahman as the world cause 
and the world as the effect are not different (ananya, 
II,1,14). All entities are nothing but Brahman. Nothing 
can exist apart from Brahman. Brahman is indeed the 
total of all beings (I,1,23). 

Then, what is the difference between cause and 
effect which are generally considered to be two different 
concepts ? According to the Brahma-sutras, effect in 
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itself is not different from cause ; when a cause, having 
undergone some limitations, comes to display different 
modifications, it is called an ‘effect’. For example, clay 
is a cause, and jars and dishes etc which are its modi- 
fications, are its effects. These effects are in themselves 
nothing but the cause; various modes as effects are 
nothing but ‘comprehension by word’ (vacarambhana, 
II,1,14). 

Brahman alone can be called ‘being’ (sat). According 
to the above-mentioned principle of cause and effect, 
from Brahman, as being, the world as being must originate 
in the same qualification. Origination or development 
must be transformation of pure being into multifarious 
being with modifications. Therefore the Brahma-sutras 
itself considered the phenomenal world to be reality, 
something true, and not to be illusion, nor manifestation. 
in our subject alone. Its standpoint is extremely realistic. 
In this respect it was quite contrary to the standpoint 
of Sankara or some early Vedantins who were Sankara’s 
predecessors. We must conclude that the maya theory 
is not propounded in the Brhma-sutras. 

Such a thought of the Brahma-sutras was inherited 
from some Upanisadic passages, and was brought to a 
clearer form in it. However, in some older Upanisads, a 
theory to the opposite effect also is propounded, accord- 
ing to which the whole world originated from non-being. 
This theory, which is contrary to the above-mentioned 
ontological principle, could not be admitted literally as. 
was stated by the Brahma-sutras. It was thought that 
the origination of being from non-being was impossible 
(II,2,26-27). The difficulties pertaining to the sculptural 
passages were explained away as follows: what is set 
forth as non-being which is the world cause is not 
non-being in its literary sense as is stated there; the 
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names and forms (nama-rupa) of the phonomenal world 
in the undifferentiated, primordial state prior to world 
creation, is figuratively or temporarily called ‘non-being’ 
just for expediency (I,4,15; II,1,17). Such an _ onto- 
logical standpoint is exactly contrary to that of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika school. 

Considering the fact that the Brahma-sutras consi- 
dered Brahman as the world cause as such, we are led 
to the conclusion that the concept of Brahman in it 
must have been a considerably advanced and logically 
consequent one. There is no trace in the Brahma-sutras, 
of thinking of Brahman in a personified form (purusa) 
although world creation from the purusa was set forth 
in the Veda-samhitas and the Upanisads, and the 
Buddhists, Jains and the literati at large ascribed the 
theory of world creation from purusa to the Vedantins. 
According to the Brahma-sutras Brahman is without 
organs (karana, II,1,31), and accordingly without body. 
The Brahma-sutras finally forsook the traditional notion, 
as was held by some early Vedantins and Saiva theo- 
logians, that various phenomena of the whole world 
correspond respectively to parts of the body of the supreme 
God. The theory that the whole world is the body of 
Brahman, as was held later by Ramanuja, was not either 
explicitly mentioned. 
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WORDS OF SANSKRITIC ORIGIN IN THE 
LANGUAGES OF SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


By 


Pror. P. V. BAPAT 


Burma, Thailand, Cambodia and Laos, the Buddhist 


‘ countries of the Theravada school are considerably 


influenced in their vocabulary by words of Sanskritic 
origin, either directly or through Pali derivatives. 

The language of Burma belongs to a Tibeto-Chinese 
family and, in its purer and unadulterated form, is 
monosyllabic. Yet, because of the influence of Pali 
language, sacred to the Buddhists of the land, the language 
has incorporated many words from Pali. Either they 
are taken with some changes in their formation, or if 
they are taken bodily in their written form, they are 
pronounced in a Burmese way, substituting one particular 
sound for the original in Pali. Sometimes the initial 
vowel a or u of Pali is dropped in Burmese. For 
instance, Araha (Sansk. Arhat)—Raham, alabu (gourd)— 
bu, upahana (Sansk. upanah)—phana (t), etc. Sometimes 
the last few letters are dropped and thus the words are 
abbreviated: e.g. arama (pleasure-garden)—aro (pro- 
nounced as ayo, just as Rangoon is pronounced as 
Yankoon), uyyana (udyana, garden)—uyin, uposatha—ubo, 
paramattha—paramat, byapara—byapo, vassavasa (retreat 
for the rainy season)—vaso (va for vassa and so for Gvdsa). 

P and 6b are sometime found to be interchanged. 
For instance, for Pitakattaya we have Bidagatya, and for 
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Buddha we have Purha, Paya. For ¢ we have s, e.g. 
Candamani—sandamani, citta—set, niccabhatta—nissabat. 
But s is often pronounced as #, or occasionally as th. 
For example: sutta—tutta, Sammasambuddha—Tamma- 
tambuddha, sarana—tarana, prasada pronounced as 
pratad, but siri—-thiri and sabbannu—thatbannu. We 
often hear in Burma ‘Sangham saranam_ gacchami 
pronounced as ‘Tanhgham taranam gisami’. We often 
find the Burmans writing a word with correct spelling 
as in Pali, but pronouncing the letters in their own way. 

It is in the Thai language that we have more of 
the Sanskritic element. Of course, these words have | 
undergone a sound-change and at first glance it becomes 
rather difficult to notice the Sanskritic origin. Like 
the Ahoma language of eastern India, this language has 
18 vowels and 23 simple consonants, especially in 
northern Thai. They have only seven _ consonantal 
endings, namely, k,t,pm,n etc. The Thais read 
the conjunct consonants with their members pronounced 
separately and fully one after the other. For example, 
Abhidharma—Abhidharama,  ksatra—kasat (sometimes 
krasatriya), ksema—kasem, dvipa—thavip, padma—pathum 
or pradum, bhiksu—phikasu, sthana—sathan. 

Final conjunct ‘consonants are often simplified into 
a single consonant like ¢ : daksinavarta (Pali dakkhinavatta) 
—thakhinvat (sometimes thaksinavat), Buddha—Phut (cf. 
the old Chinese pronounciation), vimutti—vimut, visuddhi 
—visud. 

Here also we find that the initial a or @ is dropped, 
as aruna—rung, adhipati—thibodi, adhiraj—thirat—ram, 
argha—rakh. Sometimes it is modified as anga - onga, 
irsa—risaya, ausadha—osat. 

Here are some examples showing how some Sanskrit 
consonants change their sounds in the Thai language, e.g., 
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g and gh change into kh, as go—kho, gantha—khantha, 
gupta—khupta, sangiti—sankhiti, nagara—nakhon, gama 
though spelt correctly is pronounced khama, samgha— 
samkha; 

c changes into j as cakara—jakara, catura—Jjatura, 
candra—janthara ; 

ch changes into ¢ as vinicchaya (Sansk. viniscaya)— 
vinicaya ; 

j changes into ch as jaya—chaya, jiva—chip, jambu 
—chomphu ; 

t changes into d as Pitaka—Pidok ; 

d changes into dh as mandapa—mondhop ; 

t changes into d as Tusita—Dusita, turya—duriya, 
teja—decha, rtu—radu ; 

d changes into th as dukkha thuk, deva—thepa, 
dega—thet, dasa—thasa, daksina—thakhin or thaksin ; 

dh changes into th as Ayodhya—Ayuthia, Dhanapuri 


—Thonburi, dhanus -thanu, dhamma—thamma, dharani 


—tharani, dhatu —that ; 

n changes into / as Hanumanta—Holoman, nagara— 
lokhon, vana—vala (as in vanamrga—valmoruk) ; 

p changes into 6 as Lavapuri—Loburi, apsara— 
abson, upasika—basika, punya—bun or bunya, puspa— 
butsa, Pali—Bali, bhupa—phuba, panjara—banchon ; 

b changes into ph as Buddha ~- Phut, Brahmana— 
Fram or Pram, kambala—kamphola ; 

bh changes into ph as bhaga—phak, bhava—phab, 
bhaya—phai, bhupa—phuba, bhasa—phasa ; 

final r and / change into n as Mara—Mana, vihara— 
vihan, akara—akan, sagara—sakhon, silpakarana—silpakon, 
vaidyakarana—vaithyakon, nagara—nakhon, yugala— 
yukon, sila - sin, pala—van, sula—suen ; 

v changes into ph as svayamvara-sayamphon, 
vibhasa—phiphasa, Visnu—Phisanu, vanijya—phanij, 
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vamsa—phoiigs, vinaya—phinai (Chinese phi-ni), vara— 
phra, vrksa—phuk, vipula—phibul ; 

final s changes into ¢ as rasa—rot. 

Let us now turn to words in Cambodian language, 
where also there is sound-shifting, which may sometimes. 
agree with that in Thai or which may not. Here are 
a few examples given to illustrate sound-shifting in 
Cambodian language from that in Sanskrit, viz.— 

g changes into k as Garuda—Krut, nagara—ankor, 
naga—neak ; 

j changes into ¢ as rajadhana—racthan, yuvaraj— 
oborac ; 

t changes into d as narottama—narodam, pati— 
pde or pte ; 

d changes into ¢ as devata — tevoda, dosa—tusa ; 

dh changes into th as dharma—tham, dhama—thom ; 

p changes into 6 as paksi—baksi, purusa—baros or 
pros ; 

b changes into p as Brahma—Prohm ; 

v changes into p as vak—piok, visa—pis, vela—pel, 
vara—phra (or pr or phya). . 

In the Cambodian language also, there is a tendency 
to abbreviate words by cutting down syllables, and to 
pronounce the vowel a somewhat like shortened 4. 

It will be interesting to note also the changes 
undergone by some Sanskrit sounds in the Laotian 
language, e.g., 

g changes into k or kh as Sugriva—Songkip, giri 
though written correctly is pronounced khili ; 

Jj changes into s as vijjullata—visulata ; 

d changes into ¢ as Dasakantha—Tusakan ; 

dh changes into th as dhatu—that, dharani—tholani ; 

p changes into 6 as punya—bun ; 

initial r changes into /, as Rama—Lam ; 
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v changes into p or ph as Vali—Palikon, Vibhisana— 
Phikpi. 

Even in the Muslim books of the Chams, we come 
across the words svattik for svasti and siddik for siddhi. 

In Vietnam too among the Buddhists we find the 
use of several words which can go back to Pali and 
Sanskrit. Their prayers begin with ‘Namo’. Although 
the majority of the Buddhists of this country are 
Mahayanists descended from the Chinese stock and 
although they worship Amida Phat i.e. Amitabha Buddha, 
yet recently in Saigon, they have established a temple 
for the orthodox worship (like that in Ceylon, Burma, 
Thailand, Cambodia, Laos) and when they recite certain 
formulae used in Pali prayers, they recite the Pali text 
with the necessary sound shifting as noted in a few 
examples, e.g., anagami—anaan, Gotami Godami, 
dhammo—thammo, patipanno—batibanhno, _purisa— 


_burisa, Buddha—Phat, Bhagava—Phagawa, Sangha— 


Tang, Sariputta—Saliphat, sotapanna—siu-ta-p’an. Like 
the Chinese they rarely make any distinction between 
the sound of p and that of b. 

It will thus be seen that the languages of all these 
Buddhist countries in South-East Asia deserve to be 
carefully and thoroughly studied, in order to find out 
the linguistic affinities of these countries with India. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF TIBETAN BUDDHISM 


GetsuL Loszanc JIVAKA 


TrsETAN Buddhism is a form of the Buddhist religion 


which contains within itself a tremendous range of 


mentation, from the most perfected metaphysical system 
the world has yet produced on the one hand to the 
most elementary superstitions and outworn beliefs on the 
other. Indeed in its latter aspect, the Tibetan religion 
has still to go through the same trying experience that 
the Christian religion (as expounded by the Church) 
had to meet in the Renaissance period. The insulated 
environment of Tibet having been almost wholly to 
blame for the lower end of the scale, together with the 
human failing of taking truths at their face value only, 
it is not with this but with the upper end of the scale 
that we are here concerned. 

Not that the philosophy of Tibetan Buddhism can 
possibly be confined to a single article,—indeed it can 
scarcely be comprehended in its fullest extent after a 


lifetime of study,—but it is of a nature which must, 


when it is more widely known about, have an effect 
on the philosophical systems of the whole world, and 
therefore even an indication of its nature and extent is 
not out of place, now that Tibetan Buddhism has come 
to stay in our midst. 

This philosophical system differs from all others in 
that it fulfils the Law of Three: it is a trinity as it 
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were. Firstly, there is the Mahayana or Madhyamika | 
development of the thought of the Hinayana school, 
being the logical conclusion of this, and culminating 
in the works of the great metaphysician and dialectician 
Nagarjuna of the 2nd century A.D. Secondly, there is 
that system which is the Vajrayana, a further develop- 
ment from within the Mahayana, which applies abstract 
principles to the concrete ;—or to put it otherwise, 
which realises the nature of the interaction between 
mind and matter and uses it. These cannot be separated, 
for they are implicit in each other. Thirdly, there is 
the ethical system which is also a sine qua non of the 
existence of the metaphysics and the Vajrayana. In all 
other philosophical systems metaphysics forms one branch 
and ethics another. Only here do they exist side by 
side like the two surfaces of a coin, the conjoining 
metal being the Vajrayana. We shall see why later. 

The peak of Mahayana philosophy is that much 
maligned conception of “The Void”, a bad misnomer 
which well illustrates the Buddha’s own contention that 
there were some subjects which could not be discussed 
because they went beyond the limited scope of words. 
Admittedly the Tibetan datong. pa. and the Sanskrit 
original gunya both mean ‘emptiness’, but the emptiness 
is the absence of things, and with the accent on this 
word the concept changes. The things that occupy space 
are all the characteristics of the finite universe, from 
the components of the atom upwards. But Space, too, 
is a thing in this sense, and that which has hitherto 
been described as ‘emptiness’ points in a forward 
direction. The Doctrine of the Void goes beyond the 
finite universe ; indeed, the terms finite and infinite are 
not applicable to it. It is a state of Beyondness, a 
state beyond the focus of normal human mentation, 
11 
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beyond Reason and Logic, but not totally beyond the 
powers of man to realise. Truth, Reality, according to 
the Buddha, must be experienced ; ratiocination will never 
attain it, and he, himself, according to tradition, did 
experience it. And it is significant that the name given 
to the Buddha after his Enlightenment and the one 
he is portrayed as using to refer to himself, viz. 
Tathagata in Sanskrit-Pali is rendered as De. bzhin. gshegs. 
in Tibetan, explained as meaning ‘He who has gone 
away ,—-or gone beyond. 

Further, the experience can only be attained by 
obliteration of the subject-object relationship in thought ; 
the idea of ‘I’ and ‘my’ and of ‘I, the doer’ must 
disappear from our mental function. Now this cuts at 
the root of all normal reasoning and eliminates entirely 
the Laws of Logic, for the form of the elementary 
proposition is subject-object-copulative. This, then, is 
where the Mahayana philosophy goes far beyond all 
other systems and combining as it does per necessitatem 
the ethical system which is the means of discarding 
this sense of ‘I’, it is the natural path to Enlightenment 
which is, itself, the coin which shows the two faces of 
Perfect Wisdom and Perfect Compassion, the goal which 
is the consummation of the union of metaphysics and 
ethics. 

While the metaphysics shows that the subject-object 
relationship must be obliterated, the ethics shows how 
this is to be achieved, by the gradual elimination of 
the desires and emotions that strengthen and increase the 
thought of ‘I’ in us; or to put it in more familiar terms: 
to achieve self-mastery. Self-mastery is the keynote of 
Buddhism, also of most of the great religions, but 
except in Taoism the reason for it and the means to 
gain it are but vaguely dealt with. 
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Having succeeded in eliminating the idea of ‘I’ 
and having ceased to think in terms of subject-object, 
one attains Enlightenment, that is, one’s mental experience 
goes beyond that of other men. Experience takes the 
place of thought now. One Feels and no longer tries 
to reason. Words play no part in the State of Beyondness 
reached. And once the barriers of the finite mind are 
down, the world of relationships or relativity, which 
alone we know normally, ceases to exist for us except 
when it is necessary to take part in worldly affairs for 
the purpose of living. 

Since the Reality that we know,—the world of 
sense-experience—is based solely on relationships and 
is absorbed in the two major Relations of Space and 
Time, it is only a Relative Reality. And since the 
Truth that we can discover is no more than truths 
about this Relative Reality, it is never Absolute but 
only Relative Truth. If Enlightenment is attained, then, 
as the Buddha claimed, inevitably one becomes Reality 
and Absolute Truth Itself. To use the terms ‘merge 
with’ or ‘become part of here is, however, misleading, 
for they imply relationship, and that is how it is 
wrongly described with reference to the Buddha. But 
here the use of words as an adequate means of communi- 
cating experience, fails. 

This metaphysico-ethical system is the core of the 
Mahayana philosophy and the practice of it is evinced 
in the Ideal of the Bodhisattva, which leaves at the 
starting post, as it were, the Arhat Ideal of the Hinayana 
School. For the Arhat seeks Enlightenment for himself 
alone which is in effect a contradiction in terms, for 
Enlightenment is the eradication of the notion of self; 
yet all the time he is considering ‘I’ and ‘my endeavour 
to gain Enlightenment’. Hence the Bodhisattva Ideal 
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is the only logical outcome of the Buddha’s Teaching. 
The Bodhisattva seeks Enlightenment for the purpose of 
returning to Teach and lead others along the path he 
has successfully taken, renouncing the chance to break 
away from the Wheel of Rebirth and enter Nirvana. 

The third aspect of Tibetan Buddhist philosophy, 
Vajrayana, is traditionally the system of esoteric Teach- 
ing, handed down by oral transmission only, from 
the Buddha's own day. Thus we first hear of it in 
the 8th eentury A.D. when Padmasambhava, known to 
Tibetans as the Great Guru, was called to Tibet from 
India to try to overcome the Black Arts of the existing 
Bon priesthood, and Padmasambhava by means of his 
siddhi powers succeeded and thus Buddhism was established 
in Tibet for the first time. The Hinayana School denies 
the existence of any such esoteric knowledge and claims 
that all that the Buddha taught is written in its own 
canon. 

Be that as it may, the Vajrayana utilises the 
metaphysico-ethical concepts and applies them as an aid 
to the attainment of Enlightenment and for mental 
development. It demonstrates the power of the mind 
over the body and the additional powers which it can 
produce when brought under control, while in ordinary 
life the average person is the slave, not the master of 
his thoughts. It also uses the metaphysical concepts in 
its approach to matter, so that the mere sense data 
which alone the ordinary person is aware of, is disregarded 
and the effects of colour and sound vibrations play 
an important part in the system of the Vajrayana. 
(It is of interest that the significance of these two 
hitherto unsuspected qualities of ‘things’ is beginning to 
dawn on the Western medico-scientific mind, but it has 
not yet fully registered). Thus the mantra, the mandala 
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and the mudra are all major characteristics of the 
Vajrayana, the mantra being the power of the thought 
put into sound; the mandala, the picture in symbolic 
colouring, and the mudra, body movements of special 
nature and significance. That mantras are sounds without 
linguistic meaning in many cases is of no importance, 
for it is the mind of the utterer that imparts to them 
their power—the mere repetition of the sounds by the 
undisciplined and uneducated mind being useless. This 
is one of the places where degeneration has occurred 
in popular Tibetan Buddhisin, where the ignorant masses 
consider that the mere utterance of these mantras can 
have some effect. The superficial is taken for the 
profundity. 

Similarly degeneration has occurred in the matter 
of the enormous hierarchy of so-called gods and 
goddesses, described frequently as the Tibetan pantheon 
in a religion where the idea of an anthropomorphic 
or personal god plays no part and was completely 
rejected by the Buddha. The images and _ pictures 
which have caused so much disturbance in the minds 
of non-Tibetans, who see only what is presented to 
their eyes, are not representations of actual deities 
believed in and worshipped, except by the ignorant, but 
they are symbols of metaphysical concepts. 

Thus the most famous of them all (infamous, some 
would say), the Yab-Yum or Dorje-Chang, which is 


an image showing apparently a god and goddess in 


the performance of the sexual act, has nothing to do 
with sex or any fertility cult, but it symbolises the 
union of Perfect Wisdom and Perfect Compassion, in 
other words, Enlightenment. It is the same idea that 
is embodied in the double dorje so much used in piujas, 
in which also there is the concept of indestructibility 
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of the bodhi-citta or Enlightened Mind, together with 
other less fundamental ideas, for the dorje may almost 
be said to be symbolic of the Vajrayana as a whole. 

Similarly, the multitudinous representations of deities. 
hung about with human heads or skulls, waving 
dripping swords and trampling mortals underfoot, are 
not grisly and sadistic as is so easily imagined, but 
merely signify the vigorous conquest of the lower self, 
the killing of the human weaknesses with which we are 
all beset. 

The tendency to accept the sense-data at their face 
value and to fail to penetrate into the concept has. 
done much to alienate Tibetan Buddhism in the eyes. 
of the foreigner who thereby fails to understand the 
profound metaphysics which Tibetan artists and sculptors. 
have endeavoured to portray. In the same way mantras 
intoned by lamas have been brushed away as meaning- 
less rigmarole,—because the ear accepts only what it 
hears as the eye only what it sees. But, as said above, 
the power of the mantra lies in the mind which utters. 
it and not in itself: so also the power of the image 
or picture lies in the concept embodied and not in the 
aesthetic rendering. 


Self-conquest and Enlightenment form the whole of 


the Vajrayana which has endeavoured by symbolical 
rendering to bring philosophical profundities within the 


grasp of the non-academic mind, despite the danger of — 


being misunderstood by the totally unevolved masses 
whose religion goes no deeper than the surface. 

And the functional basis of the Vajrayana is simply 
skill in concentration ; the ability to inhibit the wandering 
thoughts that flash in and out of our minds conti- 
nually. From concentration comes the whole power of 
the developed mind, now controlled, and a controlled 
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and developed mind is one that is always ‘aware’ or 
‘awake’; a mind in which emotional reactions no longer 
occur and desires are of small importance; a mind in 
which ‘I’ is disappearing. 

This is but a glimpse of a great subject, and one 
that will repay investigation a thousandfold. Now that 
many of the followers of this lore are among us, it is 
to be hoped that some, at least, of their knowledge 
will become disseminated; while it must always be 
remembered that esoteric knowledge is only given 
according to the ability of the disciple to receive it. 
It must always be remembered that this sort of knowledge 
is not a matter of learning but of experiencing. It 
cannot be found in books or heard in lectures. Works 
that purport to reveal the secret Teaching of Tibet or 
elsewhere, all inevitably lack the key to it; for the key 
is the affinity between Master and pupil, as a result 
of which the Master can transmit Knowledge, the verbal 
appearance of which may be meaningless. And when 
the pupil is ready, the Master will be there and the 
Knowledge for which he is fitted will be given to him. 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 
iN INDIA 


By 


S. N. BHATTACHARYYA 


INDIAN independence in 1947 gave her people and their 
representatives the long awaited opportunity for rebuilding 
a new country and a new way of life, and the country 
got down immediately to the task of reconstruction 
with the common man as its principal partner. The 
launching of the Community Development Programme 
on October 2, 1952 was designed to cure people from 
many of the ills from which they were suffering for 
generations. The immediate objective was to help in 
the social and economic upliftment of the community 
through democratic methods, based on self-help and 
cooperative principles. 

India—the country of villages: India is essentially an 
agricultura] country. The nation lives, as Mahatma 
Gandhi used to say, in her five and a half lakh villages. 
If the villages perish, he warned, India perishes as. 
well. And India was on the verge of ruination due to 
the criminal neglect of villages. Her land was producing 
less and less; her arts and crafts were dying because 
of lack of patronage; villages became filthy with sickly 
people. Education was at its lowest ebb. There were 
signs of degeneration all around. 

Tagore said: “Villages are like women. In their 
keeping is the cradle of the race. They are nearer to 
nature than towns, and are therefore in closer touch 
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with the fountain of life’. To salvage the nation, 
village problems were to be tackled vigorously. Villages 
were again to be made the hub of community activities. 
The Community Development Programme was heralded 
with much of hope and promise. It promised a new 
road out of the blind alley that the country was 
virtually led to. 

Precursors of the movement: The idea of community 
development or the concept of rural reconstruction was 
not a new thing in the country. Long before 1952, 
projects with more or less similar objectives were working 
under the inspired leadership of Rabindranath Tagore 
at Sriniketan, of Mahatma Gandhi, and _ experiments 
were being tried also by Mr. Spencer Hatch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association at Martandam in Kerala and 
by Mr. F. L. Brayne at Gurgaon (Punjab). The former 
Princely State of Baroda, under its enlightened 
administrators, also tried a similar experiment, as did 
the first Congress Government of Madras in 1936, 
headed by C. Rajagopalachari, through the Firka Develop- 
ment Programme. 

These were more or less sporadic efforts on individual. 
initiative. The resources—in men, money and material 
—were very limited. They aimed at, though not always 
consciously, to create a few islands of prosperity in 
the midst of poverty. These shining spots were soon, 
alas, engulfed by the vast surrounding darkness. Moreover, 
an all-round coordinated programme for concentrated 
attack on various rural problems was not conceived. 
This, together with restricted activities in specified areas, 
could not carry the message of the pioneers very far. But 
these experiments did leave in their trails valuable lessons. 
The sponsors of the latter Community Development 
Programme took useful note of these experiments. 
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Gandhiji wanted to see India full of tiny republics 
of self-sufficient and self-supporting villages where every 
village ‘‘will grow its own food crops and cotton for 
its cloth. It should have reserves for its cattle, recreation 
and playgrounds for adults and children....The Govern- 
ment of the village will be conducted by the ‘‘Panchayat” 
of rural leaders, annually elected by the villagers, male 
and female...” To give effect to this practical dream of 
his, he created a band of enthusiastic constructive 
workers who were “bound with the poorest in the 
villages by ties of service”. 

Rural reconstruction programme of Tagore: Rabindranath 
Tagore was a pioneer in rural reconstruction activities. 
He not only preached service for the village people 
but practised it as well. He firmly believed that, 
“Tt is the function of the village, like that of 
woman, to provide people with their elemental needs, 
with food and joy, with the simple poetry of life, and 
with those ceremonies of beauty which the village 
spontaneously produces and in which she finds delight”. 
Sriniketan, not far from his educational institution, the 
Visva-Bharati, was made the headquarters for his rural 
development programme in 1914. Soon other centres in 
neighbouring villages were set up. The main idea was 
to make “a lively effort to assist them (the villagers) 
in solving their most pressing problems’. These problems 
centred round the improvement of sanitation and health, 
development of resources and credit, cooperative activities, 
better methods of growing crops, production of vegetables 
and crops, and improving the live stock, revival of 
arts and crafts, education etc. He wanted to create a 
a band of workers who would identify themselves with 
the people whom they serve and derive joy through 
their activities. He wanted to create a spirit of self- 
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help and develop rural leadership imbued with high 
ideals of service and sacrifice. Tagore believed that the 


villages where he set up the centres, would soon spread 


light in the surrounding darkness. To quote him: “If 
we give a start to a few villages, they would perhaps 
be an inspiration to some others—and my life work 
will have been done”. 

With a view to carrying on research in and study of 
rural problems—“to take the problems of village and 
the field to the class-room for study and discussion and 
to the experimental farm for solution,’—he established 
a rural institute attached to the Visva-Bharati Univer- 
sity. But the results of his experiments could not be 
applied on a wider scale because of lack of resources. 
The Poet, after many years, lamented: “This work of 
nation building, of building a better India, could not 
go ahead as this is not the work of an individual, 


or of a group, but of all”. 


Other pioneering efforts : The rural development 
work started at Martandam in 1921, also achieved 
restricted results because of its limited resources. The 
experiment was carried on in Martandam and 40 
surrounding villages. The activity was carried through 
100 village youth associations formed for the purpose. 
The objective was, to quote Spencer Hatch, ‘‘to bring 
about a complete upward development towards the more 
abundant life for rural people spiritually, mentally, 
physically, socially and economically”. 

The experiment of Mr. F. L. Brayne was also of 
similar nature. The purpose of the programme, as he 
himself put it, was “‘to jerk the villager out of his old 
groove, convince him that improvement is possible and 
also to kill his fatalism by demonstrating that climate, 
disease and pests can be successfully fought”. But, 
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unfortunately, people’s enthusiasm, stirred for a short 
while, evaporated soon after Mr. Brayne left the area. 
There was no permanent agency or group of workers 
to carry out the work initiated by him. 

The Firka Development Scheme was on the Gandhian 
ideal of Gram Swaraj by bringing about not only 
educational, economic, medical and other improvements 
in villages, but by making the people self-reliant as 
well. This scheme had a short-term and a long-term 
plan and was mainly operated by officials. It also 
tried to stimulate healthy competition between the 
official and non-official agencies and entrusted some of 
the schemes to be worked out by a few non-official 
organisations. The scheme could not leave an imprint 
on the minds of the people as it was restricted in 
scope and lacked coordination. 

Later on, similar experiments were carried out 
through the Etawah Project in U. P. and Nilokheri 
Project in Punjab. Nilokheri soon became a centre of 
multifarious activities, but the sponsor, Shri S. K. Dey 
who later on started the Community Development 
Programme on a national scale, soon realised that an 
all-round development of an area could not be effected 
in isolation from similar development of surrounding areas. 
In other words, unless the scope of the work was extended 
throughout the country, such sporadic efforts would have 
little meaning. 

Community Development Programme: All these experi- 
ments of rural development work and the recommenda- 
tions of the Grow More Food Enquiry Committee, 
constituted by ;he Goverment of India, suggested, among 
others, a permanent cadre of workers to continue the 
work of rural development. This resulted in the launching 
of the Community Development Programme and, later 
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on, the National Extension Service on a nation-wide 
scale. 

The distinction between the Community Development 
Programme and the National Extension Service—the 
more intensive and the less intensive ones—was abolished 
in 1957 on a recommendation of the Balvantray Mehta 
Committee. The programme is now rephased into two 
stages—Stage I and Stage II—of 5 years’ duration each, 


with a budget provision of Rs. 12 lakhs and Rs. 5 lakhs 


respectively. 

The community development programme is, first and 
foremost, a multi-purpose one, i.e. it is concerned with 
all the problems in the villages. It is, moreover, an 
integrated one, i.e. one aspect of rural problem is not 
tackled to the exclusion of others. Above all, it is an 
aided self-help scheme and emphasises institutional parti- 
cipation for planning and implementing the programme. 
The economic, social or political issues are balanced in 
such a way that the progress of one helps in the 
furtherance of the other. The ‘Panchayat’, the cooperative 
and the school at the village level are becoming 
instrumental in the economic, social and _ cultural 
upliftment of the people. By making the ‘Panchayat’ 
the unit of development, administration has now devolved 
on the people. 

How the programme works: A few years back, it was 
the block or a group of 100 villages which was the 
unit for development activities. The Block, with its 
technical man-power, will still be helping the people in 
rendering technical aid so long as the ‘Panchayats and 
their associate organisations like youth organisations, 
women’s organisations etc do not develop in those lines. 
These technical people at the Block represent the State 
Departments of Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, Co- 
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operatives, Panchayats, Rural Engineering and Rural 
Industries. They are also assisted by two types of 
multi-purpose workers—Social Education Organisers (men 
and women), two for each Block, and ‘Gram Sevaks’ and 
‘Gram Sevikas (village level workers, men and women), 
ten plus two for each Block. 

The Balvantray Mehta Committee, reference to which 
has been made earlier, emphasised that “A democratic 
government operating over large areas through its. 
executive machinery, cannot adequately appreciate local 
needs and circumstances”. It, therefore, felt that “there 
should be a devolution of power and a decentralisation 
of machinery”. It suggested that Government should be 
decentralised down to the village when the ‘Panchayat” 
or the council of five should handle administrative and 
development activities. The Committee also recommended 
the constitution of ‘Panchayat Samiti’ or the represen- 
tative body of the ‘Panchayats’ at the Block level and 
Zila Parishad or the representative body of the ‘Panchayat 
Samities’ at the District level. The State Governments. 
have accepted the principle of transfer of authority as 
outlined by the Committee and many States have gone 
ahead in passing legislation to that effect. 

At the State level, the Chief Secretary and/or 
Development Commissioner is in charge of the develop- 
ment programme. He is assisted by a committee of 
which all the Ministers of Development are members. 
An informal Consultative Committee of local M.Ps and 
Members of Legislatures has also been constituted in each 
State, to advise and guide these official committees. 

Similarly, at the Centre, the Central Committee, 
headed by the Prime Minister and including members 
of the Planning Commission, the Minister for Community 
Development and Cooperation, the Minister for Food 
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and Agriculture etc as members direct the national policy 
in regard to the rural development programme. The 
Committee is similarly assisted by an Informal Consult- 
ative Committee of Members of Parliament. 

The multipurpose programme ; In an agricultural country 
like India, agriculture must have the pride of place in 
any development programme; more and more land is 
being brought under cultivation. Intensive cultivation 
is being introduced in lands already under cultivation. 


Wells and canals are being dug to supply water. Good 


seed and useful but cheap agricultural implements are 
being supplied to the farmers who, individually and 
collectively, are being educated about the latest researches 
in the field of agriculture. Upgrading the livestock 
and preventing diseases among them have been taken 
in hand. Poultry, sheep and fish rearing is being 
encourged. A network of roads, metalled and unmetalled, 
is helping break down the century old isolation of the 
villages. New schools, particularly vocational ones, are 
springing up. Night classes are sprouting everywhere 
for the benefit of those who have not much of spare 
time during the day. 

In the field of health, the stress is more on the 
prevention of disease than its cure. Environmental 
sanitation, like DDT spraying, purification of drinking 
water, inoculation against communicable diseases, eradica- 
tion of malaria, is keeping the villages clean and the 
people healthy. 

There is also an intensive programme for the 
development of rural arts and crafts. Raw materials 
are being supplied to the artisans; they are trained 
for better finished produce and they are encouraged 
to form cooperatives to sell these. 

Special emphasis is being laid on the uplift of the 
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backward communities, the women, and on better care 
of children. 

Training the personnel: Gram Sevaks (village level 
male workers) are trained for two years at 91 Extension 
Training Centres. For special training of Gram Sevikas 
(village level female workers), there are 35 centres with 
Home Economics wings attached to these. There are 
13 Training Centres for Social Education Organisers. 
and 8 Orientation and Study Centres for Block Develop- 
ment Officers. Other Block Extension Officers are also 
trained at these centres as also in other specialised 
institutions. 

An Institute for Training in Community Development 
has been set up to train Principals and Instructors of 
all the Training Centres. Another training centre—the 
Central Institute of Community Development—has been 
set up in Mussoorie to train key personnel working for 
the programme. 

For study and orientation of non-officials, the last 
two centres are also utilised. To train the vast number 
of non-officials, visualised under the ‘Panchayati Raj’, 
from village to district level, a number of special study 
and orientation centres are being planned. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


GIFTS TO BODH-GAYA TEMPLE 


At a special function held on the 17th September at the 
Mahabodhi Hall in Bodh-Gaya where the Buddha attained 
Enlightenment under a banyan tree about 2500 years ago, a two- 
foot high brass image of Buddha and a cheque for Rs. 2,022°80 
were presented to the Bodh-Gaya Temple (see sketch on p. 114) 
Management by Mr. Say Vongsuthi, Chargé d’Affaires of the 
Laotian Embassy in India on behalf of the Royal Laotian Govt. 

Prominent among those who attended the ceremony were Sir 
Richard Aluwihare, High Commissioner for Ceylon in India, U On 
Pe, former Chief Justice of Burma, and Shrimati Lakshmi Menon, 
Dy. Minister for External Affairs, India. Shri P. P. Nayar, District 
Magistrate of Gaya who received the gifts on behalf of the Temple — 
management, thanked the Laotian Govt. 


A GREAT TAMIL POET 


A two-day Bharati Festival was inaugurated on the II1th 
September in memory of the late Subramanya Bharati, the greatest 
Tamil poet of modern times, who had taken an active part in the 
Indian Independence movement. 

Broadcasting a message on the eve of the Festival, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, President of India, said that it was not only for the 
Tamil-speaking people to pay their tribute of love and appreciation 
to the great genius of Subramanya Bharati, but that it should 
be the right also “of all of us who speak other languages” to 
offer a tribute to the Tamil poet-patriot. 

Shri V. K. Krishna Menon, Defence Minister of India, who 
opened the Festival in Delhi deputizing for Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, 
said that great poets and bards like Subramanya Bharati and 
Rabindranath Tagore were “revolutionary agents” who sang the 
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backward communities, the women, and on better care 
of children. 

Training the personnel: Gram Sevaks (village level 
male workers) are trained for two years at 91 Extension 
Training Centres. For special training of Gram Sevikas 
(village level female workers), there are 35 centres with 
Home Economics wings attached to these. There are 
13 Training Centres for Social Education Organisers. 
and 8 Orientation and Study Centres for Block Develop- 
ment Officers. Other Block Extension Officers are also 
trained at these centres as also in other specialised 
institutions. | 

An Institute for Training in Community Development 
has been set up to train Principals and Instructors of 
all the Training Centres. Another training centre—the 
Central Institute of Community Development—has been 
set up in Mussoorie to train key personnel working for 
the programme. 

For study and orientation of non-officials, the last 
two centres are also utilised. To train the vast number 
of non-officials, visualised under the ‘Panchayati Raj’, 
from village to district level, a number of special study 
and orientation centres are being planned. 
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Prasad, President of India, said that it was not only for the 
Tamil-speaking people to pay their tribute of love and appreciation 
to the great genius of Subramanya Bharati, but that it should 
be the right also “of all of us who speak other languages” to 
offer a tribute to the Tamil poet-patriot. 

Shri V. K. Krishna Menon, Defence Minister of India, who 
opened the Festival in Delhi deputizing for Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, 
said that great poets and bards like Subramanya Bharati and 
Rabindranath Tagore were “revolutionary agents” who sang the 
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Subramanya Bharati 


song of freedom in the same way as Gandhiji gave the weapon 
of non-violence to the people—“they expressed the unity of thinking ; 
neither state nor language proved barriers inside the territory 
of freedom”. 

Subramanya Bharati died in 1921 at the early age of 39. It 
may be mentioned as a special characteristic of his genius that 
he composed his poems first verbally, reciting them off-hand on 
the inspiration of the moment, reducing them to writing subsequently. 
His poems were on devotional, patriotic, national, domestic and rural 
themes, and on love and nature. He wrote some essays, stories 
and sketches as well in prose, and also attempted a novel. He 
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lost his life trying to save a small girl from the fury of an elephant 
run amuck on the streets. He spent his life in comparative 
poverty. The influences that moulded his life were of Tagore, 
Sri Aurobindo and Gandhi. 


THE APOSTLE OF LAND GIFT 


The 67th birthday of Acharya Vinoba Bhave was celebrated 
on the Ilth September. Acharya Bhave is an old associate of 
Mahatma Gandhi, who has now dedicated himself to preaching 
the message of free and voluntary gifts of land, labour etc, to be 
made by the rich and the strong for the benefit of those in 
need. He preaches his message during walking tours undertaken 
through different parts of the country. His appeal has met with 
great success. 
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Presiding over the celebrations in New Delhi and paying 
tributes to Vinoba Bhave, Dr. Rajendra Prasad said that the great 
work being done by Vinoba had no parallel in history—‘‘People 
say that the days of miracles are over, but what the Acharya has 
achieved in his mission of “Bhoodan” (Gift of Land) is nothing 
short of a miracle”. 

Referring to the recent work of Vinoba ‘Bhave among bands 
of dacoits (who live a life of murder and robbery), many of whom 
surrendered to the Acharya with a change of heart and a desire 
to lead a better life, Dr. Prasad said that what the Acharya had 
done was a difficult if not an impossible task, and it was the duty 
of other people now to spread the message which brought about 
this change of heart among the dacoits. 

At another function held at the Constitution Club of New 
Delhi, Shri Jai Prakash Narain, the socialist leader who has now 
joined the Bhoodan movement, Mr. Ellsworth Bunker, the U. S. 
Ambassador in India, and Mr. A. K. Brohi, the Pakistani High 
Commissioner paid high tribute to the noble work of Shri Bhave. 


DR. VISVESVARAYA'S BIRTH CENTENARY 


The 100th birthday of Dr. M. Visvesvaraya, ‘‘statesman, engineer, 
industrialist, educationist, and above all a great patriot”, as Dr. 
S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of India, described him, was 
celebrated on the 15th September. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
inaugurated the birth centenary celebrations at a meeting held in 
Bangalore, which was attended and addressed by Dr. Visvesvaraya 
as well; Dr. Rajendra Prasad presided over a meeting held in 
New Delhi; and Dr. Radhakrishnan spoke of him at a meeting in 
Calcutta. 

Eulogizing the attainments and services of Dr. Visvesvaraya, 
Shri Nehru said that if the world was to escape from the “hell 
fires” of hydrogen bombs and atomic weapons, it should imbibe 
something of the great spirit which had actuated the activities of 
great and distinguished men like Dr. Visvesvaraya who had always 
utilized and directed science for right ends. Shri Nehru said that 
the power of science had to be tempered by something, ‘and that 
something is spirituality which gives us to some extent the right 
perspective to look at things.” 
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Dr. Mokshagundam Visvesvaraya 


LINGUISTIC AMITY 


At the annual convocation of the All-India Bengali Language 
Propagation Society (Nikhil Bharat Banga Bhasha Proshar Samiti) 
held in the Tilak Hall, Calcutta, many awards of merit were given 
away by Shri Surajit Lahiri, Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court, 
to a number of non-Bengali students who had passed all-India 
Bengali examinations of a high standard. Shri H. N. Rai Chaudhury, 
State Education Minister who presided at the meeting, gave a 
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special prize to a Tamil gentleman for his skill in singing Kirtan 
and Shyama (goddess Kali) songs specially developed in Bengal, and 
to a 65-year-old Punjabi gentleman for his excellent Bengali hand- 
writing. Mr. V. J. Gurgonov of the U. S. S. R. Consulate-General 
addressed the gathering in Bengali on the popularity of Bengali . 
literature in Russia. In a message, Dr. B. C. Roy, Chief Minister 
of Bengal, congratulated the Samiti for its efforts in bringing 
about greater unity among the different parts of India. A number 
of non-Bengali boys and girls gave an impressive demonstration of 
singing Bengali songs and reciting Bengali‘poems. 


A drunken elephant, set upon Buddha by his enemies to kill him 
while he was out begging on the streets of Rajagriha, is subdued by 
Buddha’s “power of love”—after an Amaravati sculpture, c. 3rd cent. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE VOICE OF A POET, Rs, 2; 
ESSAYS ON BHARATI, Rs, 2; 
BHARATI JAYANTI SOUVENIR. 

These are publications by the Bharati Tamil Sangham of 
Calcutta. The first book consists of English renderings made by 
several translators, of some Tamil poems composed by the great 
poet Subramanya Bharati, a Festival in whose memory was recently 
held. The second book contains essays by some eminent Tamil 
writers on different aspects of Subramanya Bharati’s life, poetry 
and philosophy. The third book is an annual, the latest of them 
published in December 1959, dealing with Tamil literary topics 
and containing English renderings of selected pieces of representative 
Tamil poetry, including some by Bharati. 

The Tamil language has a rich heritage of ancient poetic 
literature of finished diction and refined taste showing a high 
development of literary expression, originating as it did in the 
courts of kings or under the aegis of literary academies known 
as Sangams, the earliest of which goes back to about two thousand 
years. A very skilful combination of direct symbolism, transparent 
clarity and absence of over-ornamentation, pedantry or vague 
speculation characterises old Tamil poetry, intensely realistic in its 
outlook and content. Though old, it is neither crude nor primitive, 
but of very skilful finish. The earliest period was succeeded by 
an outburst of ethical wisdom, of which the famous classic 
“Tirukkural” is an example, followed by such epoch-making works 
as the Buddhist epic ‘“Manimekalai”, the Jain epic . “Jivaka- 
Chintamani”, and that store-house of information on Tamil life, the 
“Silappadikaram”. 

Thereafter when Tamil came into closer contact with Sanskrit 
literature and Puranic religion, it produced the marvellous religious 
poetry and mystical hymns sung by the Alwars (Vaishnava devotees, 
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of whom twelve were most eminent) and by the Nayanmars 
(Saiva saints, of whom four were famous), in which abstruse 
philosophy was expressed in wonderful verses of striking simplicity. 
The 12th century saw the great genius of Kamban, the most 
learned of Tamil poets, who retold the Ramayana in an epic of 
singular grandeur. 
Next came an era, during which was produced little original | 
poetry of any great merit but which saw the birth of a mass of 
scholastic writings in indifferent prose, whereafter Tamil literature 
| fell upon days of narrow and parochial mediocrity, even amidst 
| which the impact of Islam and Christianity gave Tamil such works 
as the “Seera Puranam” on the life of the Prophet Muhammad, 
and the ‘“Tempavani” on the life and teachings of Christ written 
by Father Beschi, a European missionary. 
The modern phase of Tamil literature was given a powerful 
lift by the genius of Subramanya Bharati who reinstalled it on its 
former pedestal of beauty and strength. He embodied all the great | 
merits of the old masters while breathing the spirit of the new ] 
age—Brethren, mute, deaf and blind, listen to me, I bring the 
healing word” was no pretension on his part, for he is the father | 
of the present epoch of Tamil literature. 


N. Ganeshan 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Thirteenth Year, pub. 1960, Publication Division, Ministry | 
of Information and Broadcasting, Govt. of India, Rs. 1°50. The | 
book briefly outlines the more important achievements of the country 

in political, economic and social matters during last year. 


Employment and the Plan, pub. 1960, by same as above. Re. 0°75. 


Printed by Kalidas Munshi at the Pooran Press, 21 Balaram Ghosh Street, Calcutta 4 
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